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HE following clipping from last Monday’s Boston 

Traveller does us proud: “ THE MUSICAL COURIER 

has begun its ninth year. Success to good nature, inde- 
pendence and knowledge.” 


~ 


‘VERY reader of THE Musicat CourRIeR should 
peruse with serious attention the article on “ Inter- 
national Copyright,” from the pen of Mr. Albert R. Par- 
sons, in this number of the paper. Without assuming 
to express any opinion on the position maintained by 
Mr. Parsons, we reiterate the advice that no one should 
pass over his article, for a study of it will prove both 
interesting and advantageous, especially at this time 
when the subject is being universally discussed in liter- 
ary and art circles. 
- 
N a letter from Berlioz to Spontini the eccentric 
French genius praises the latter's opera “Cortez” 
far beyond its merits. The effusion, however, contains 
the following paragraph which arrests attention: “If 
music did not live off the charity of the public there 
would be somewhere in Europe a theatre, a lyric Pan- 
theon, devoted exclusively to the representation of 
monumental masterpieces at long intervals, with ap- 
propriate care and pomp, by veritable artists at solemn 
art festivals before susceptible and intelligent hearers. 
Unfortunately, however, music, robbed of the privi- 
leges of its nobler birth, is treated almost everywhere 
as a foundling, and it even seems as if the desire to 
prostitute it were very great.” 

Nobody who reads this can fail to be struck with the 
similarity of ideas on this subject which existed be- 
tween Wagner and Berlioz. It is extremely doubtful 
whether Wagner ever saw Berlioz's letter to Spontini or 
even knew of its existence, yet his theatre at Bayreuth 
is the exact realization of what Berlioz was dreaming 
of and wishing for. And here it may incidentally be 
noted also that Wagner's Bayreuth undertaking was 
not a purely selfish one. He wished to see, besides his 
own works, also the masterpieces of Mozart, Weber, 
Marschner, Beethoven's “ Fidelio” and great works by 
modern composers performed at his own theatre, and if 
he had only lived long enough his plans would cer- 
tainly, with Wagner’s well-known energy, have been 


successfully realized. 

OME pretty strong and, it would seem, unwarranted 
S attacks were made on the German opera and the 
Metropolitan Opera-House management by the World 
and Star last week. The fact of the matter is that the 
audiences showed some falling off against those of last 
year. When, however, the circumstance is taken into 
consideration that no musical enterprise of any kind, with 
the exception of the Hofmann concerts and the Phil- 
harmonic Society, which always controls an old-estab- 
lished clientele, has so far been able to make financial 
headway, it cannot be wondered at that the German 
opera also has had to suffer from the surfeit of musical 
events in this city. Too much music is being given 
here, and this journal has pointed out the danger of this 
fact many times, and has also predicted, as it does again 
on this occasion, that a reaction will have to come in 
the near future. That it is not the music of Wagner 
which is causing a falling off in the attendance at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, and which has been pointed 
to by several ignorami as the sole reason for this de- 
crease, but that it is simply the general over-supply of 
music, is amply demonstrated through the figures and 
official statements, which show that after all the best 
attended operas were those by Wagner. In this connec- 
tion we quote the following from the Boston 7rave/ler : 
The more moderately repeated performances of Wagner’s operas and 
music dramas at the Metropolitan Opera-House, which is now the rule, 
will tend to make Wagner all the stronger by contrast; the world is 
peopled for the most part by weaklings in music ; Wagner is food only for 


men. 
Mr. Edmund C., Stanton assures us that there is no dis- 
content among the stockholders. 





LAVALLEE IN LONDON. 
E print to-day two dispatchcs from London, the 
first of which is from the Hera/d, dated the 3d 
inst., and reads as follows: 
To-day the fourth annual congress of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Musicians began its sessions with an informal conference in the 
Salisbury Hotel, off Fleet-st. To-morrow will begin its real business of 
discussing plans for the improvement and advancement of musical art at 
the large hall of the Guild of Drapers, under the chairmanship of the Lord 
| Mayor. The United States is to be given the post of honor in the person 
of Prof. Calixa Lavallée, of Boston, who, after sundry business details 
| have been cared for, will deliver the opening address, His theme is ‘‘ The 
| Advancement of Music in the United States,’ a subject little known in 
England. 


| The second cablegram was delivered to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER by the cable agent of the Press News Asso- 





| 
| 








ciation, and is published completely now for the first 
time: 
Lonpon, January 5. 

The paper on the “ Advancement of Music in America,’’ which was read 
here yesterday afternoon by Prof. Calixa Lavallée, of Boston, lately 
president of the Music Teachers’ National Association of America, before 
the National Society of Professional Musicians has attracted much atten- 
tion and is commented upon freely by the press, which expresses astonish- 
ment at the progress made by music in the United States. Professor La- 
vallée set his claims high. He is the first authorize¢ person who has pub- 
licly stood up in England and set forth and defended American music and 
American musical taste. He seeks to show by programs performed that 
in the production and execution of modern music the United States is far 
ahead of Ergland, and in the matter of German opera is quite on a par 
with Germany itself. The paper gave an elaborate review of music in the 
United States and said that before «850 musical art there, strictly speaking, 
was in the hands of foreigners. From 1850 to 1870 American musical art 
began to assert itself, but had to pass through a period of cheap and senti- 
mental ballads which did it no good. All the time, however, the greatest ex- 
amples of the classical and modern schools were being presented in admi- 
rable orchestral performances, and public taste was extended and purified. 
Since then musical societies, wholly American, for the cultivation of music 
of the highest class had sprung up all over the land. The professor con- 
cluded by declaring that America now had composers who deserved to be 
termed classical and whose works were listened to and well received in 
Europe. 


Mr. Lavallée, who was sent as the delegate from the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, having been ap- 
pointed by President Leckner in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the last meeting of the association, at 
Indianapolis, was well qualified to represent the asso- 
ciation at the London meeting. He will no doubt make 
a complete report of his mission at the next meeting in 
Chicago, and, judging from the meagre dispatches 
printed above, he has made a most pronounced impres- 
sion upon the gathering of English musicians in London. 
Mr. Lavallée will probably return to the United States 
this month. 

The following is the latest on the subject, printed in 
the Herald last Sunday: 


The Musical Congress has adjourned, and to-day its leading delegate 
from America, Professor Lavallée, of Boston, sailed from Liverpool. His 
essay has received much attention from the press. The Glode said: 

“It must be owned that the backwardness of musical composition of na- 
tive origin in the United States is not a little surprise. The States have 
exceptional advantages in this respect. The population has a large Ger- 
man and Celtic leaven, which alone should have the strongest influence. 
There are plenty of musical students and societies; concerts and opera- 
houses swarm ; there is a marked taste for music in religious worship. 

“Plenty of money is freely spent on music, and the United States are 
leaving the old countries nowhere in the production of soprani, contralti, 
tenori and bassi. 

“It is true, Mr. Lavallée claims for America the possession of composers 
who deserve to be called classical, and who have written works well re- 
ceived in Eugope ; but what are their names, leaving out foreigners who 
happen to live in America? Classical is a big epithet, and we cannot 
call to mind the name of a single American composer to whom it is due. 

** Nevertheless, Mr. Lavallée is right in taking a hopeful view. The 
American love of music is real and not a fashion, and a spontaneous de- 
velopment of a taste, in any way whatever, is more promising than an 
attempt to turn a musical nation already made.”’ 

The congress made music with knife, fork and crown Derby china at a 
luncheon with the Lord Mayor, and closed the day at the Salisbury Hotel 
by a banquet of 120 covers, where Mr. Hipkins presided. Mr. Perkins, an 
American delegate, acted as vice chairman, and later in the evening re- 
sponded toa toast to the National Music Teachers’ Association of America. 
His Americanesque, whipped syllabub manner of addressing a dessert 
audience stood out in excellent contrast with the roast beef and sausage 
dumpling method which nearly all English after dinner speakers adopt. 

The proceedings and the papers read at the congress will be soon pub- 
lished in book form and copies sent to the United States. This new idea 
of an international musical congress seems to be one calculated to increase 
in popularity. 





-—— Theodore Thomas’ fifth symphony rehearsal will take 

place at Steinway Hall to-morrow afternoon. The orchestra will 
play Rubinsteia’s sixth symphony, Schubert’s ‘‘ Divertissement a 
l'Hongroise” and the ‘* Tannhduser” Bacchanale. Miss 
Emily Winant, contralto, will sing an aria from Bruch’s 
** Achilleus ” and songs by Schumann. The fifth young people's 
matinée will be given on Saturday. 
The second chamber music soirée of the Beethoven 
String Quartet will take place at Chickering Hall to-morrow 
evening. Brahms’ A minor string quartet, a Spanish serenade 
by Borodine, a movement from Rubinstein’s quartet, op. go, No. 
2 and Schumann’s E flat piano quartet will be played. Mr. Max 
Heinrich will sing songs by Jensen and Schubert, and Miss Jessie 
Pinney will play the piano part of the Schumann quartet. 








A marble statue, to be set over the grave of Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, was taken to Woodlawn Cemetery last Thursday. 
The statue represents a female figure seated in an armchair. On 
her head is a wreath of laurel and in her hand a laurel branch. 
It is 6 feet in height, and was cut in Italy. John J. Wilson, of 
359 Broadway, and Sherman W. Knevals, the lawyer, are a com- 
mittee in charge of erecting a monument over the grave of the 
doctor. 

——-De Koven, author of the opera “‘ The Begum,” is a 
Chicago man. During the first rendition of the opera by the 
McCaull Opera Company in the Western Venice, De Koven was 
called before the curtain. He at once launched forth in an attack 
on Chicago musical critics. He said that the critics of that city 
had decided to ridicule his opera because he was what is known 
as a ‘‘society man.” One critic had told him, he said, that a 
man who could lead a german could not write an opera. ‘‘I 
have only to say in reply to this judgment,” remarked the com- 
poser, ‘‘ that Wagner and Strauss have been leading Germans all 
their lives,” ‘* Wagner’s dead!” shouted somebody in the 





gallery. 





International Copyright in Relation to 
American Composers, Consumers 
and Publishers of Music. 


Editors Musical Courier : 


BOUT two years ago I was asked to sign a peti- | 


tion to Congress in favor of international copyright. Be 
lieving that a man should be careful in signing documents of any 
sort, I had to confess to myself that I knew nothing of the merits 
of the case, and had only “impressions,” which impressions— 
as a composer and author enjoying royalties under the provisions 
of national copyright—were naturally in favor of international 
copyright. It seemed obvious that if the one ‘‘ right” was right, 
then the other must be right also ; and if national copyright was 
a source of profit to an American composer, international copy- 
right would be still more so. 

I therefore examined the question of copyright in itself, to learn 
whether it involved moral rights, or simply legal rights, based on 
equity or mutual interest. 

Next, I sought to learn the effect of the international copy- 
right, as compared with merely national, upon American com- 
posers and publishers and purchasers of music. 

The results of these inquiries are embodied in the subjoined 
paper, which I have withheld from print for one year in the hope 
of gaining further light. 

It now seems to me that the best way to get at the truth of 
matters is through discussion. I therefore beg to submit the 
points presented in that paper to the public for impartial exam- 
ination. 

It is proper to add that the interests of American authors and 
American composers are not necessarily the same. American 
composers may possibly burn their own paws in helping American 
authors to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. The American 
composer who, because national copyright is a good thing for 
him, at once infers that international copyright will be twice as 
good, may find in the end that he has reasoned like the man who, 
because a certain kind of stove effected a saving of half his fuel, 
expected that two stoves of the same kind would save it all. 

New York, January 5, 1888. A. R. P. 


No American composer of standing has amassed wealth from 
the products of his pen ; few earn any considerable sum solely 
by composing. Hence there is dissatisfaction and a desire for 
a change of some sort. The Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion has declared in favor of international copyright, and proba- 
bly nine out of every ten American musicians, whether composers 
or not, expect great and certain advantages to follow the enact- 
ment of such a measure. Among those thus in favor of interna- 
tional copyright, some openly own their anticipatioa of personal 
advantage from it; many, however, base their advocacy of it 
upon so-called ‘‘ moral” grounds. That view of the matter could 
hardly be more interestingly put than it was by the honored 
president of the National Copyright League, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, before the Senate Committee on Patents in Washington, 
on January 29, 1886. Inthe Century for May, 1886, we find the 
following report of Mr. Lowell's position : 

The great value and force of Lowell's argument lay in the fact that he 
lifted up the whole discussion from the level of interests and expediencies 
into the clear air of duties and moratities. While he said with all distinct- 
ness and with iteration that, so far as human foresight could determine, the 
granting of foreign copyright would benefit American literature, would not 
make books dear and would be for the good of the whole country, with still 
greater e.nphasis he upheld the leading issue. Said Lowell: ** 1 myself take 
the moral view of the question, I believe that this is a simple question of 
morality and justice ; that many of the arguments which Mr, -——- used are 
arguments which might be used for picking a man’s pocket. One could live 
a great deal cheaper, undoubtedly, if he could supply himself from other 
people without any labor or cost. But at the same time—well, it was not 
called honest when I was young, and that is all I can say. I cannot help 
thinking that a book which was, I believe, more read when I was young than 
it is now, is quite right when it says that ‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation,’ 
I believe this is a question of righteousness. I do not wish to urge that too 
far, because that is considered too ideal, I believe. But that is my view of 
it, and if I were asked what book is better than a cheap book, I should 
answer that there is one book better than a cheap book, and that is a book 
honestly come by.” 

Interesting these remarks are certainly, but the bearing of ob- 
servations always lies in their application, and the results of 
attempting to apply the remarks in question to the case of Ameri- 
can music and musicians would seem to indicate that in argu- 
ments on practical subjects, interestingness and conclusiveness 
are not synonymous. 

At the outset one is struck with the impossibility of ruling out 
the question of interests involved and substituting the question 
of righteousness instead. What does righteousness here mean 
but the drawing of right or straight lines where interests conflict, 
instead of crooked ones leaning to one side; and how is one to 
know that a measure is righteous without examining its relations 
to all interests affected by it, even though some of those interests 
should chance to be home interests ? 

In an impartial examination of the subject there must be no pun- 
ning on the different senses in which the words rights and righte- 
ousness may be used, There are rights that must be respected 
though the heavens fall, and in the possession of which even the 
weakest nation must and will protect its subjects against the out- 
side world to the bitter end; and there are other legal rights 
which a nation confers upon its subjects for a limited period of 
time and within the space of the national jurisdiction—rights not 
to be demanded by one nation of another on the basis of the 
moral law embodied in the Decalogue, but instead rights to be 
adjusted between nation and nation on the basis of mutual inter- 
est and mutual advantage, as in treaties of reciprocity. 

That author’s rights are not of the nature of those which tran- 


| scend all limits of time and space, but instead are rights subject 
| to human definition on the basis of a just balance of conflicting 
interests, is shown by the way governments determine those 
rights for their own subjects within their own territorial boun- 
| daries. 
Thus, recognizing that ‘‘in the certainty of enjoying its 
| fruits thete lies a great stimulus to artistic and literary produc- 
tion,” we find civilized nations giving a measure of protection to 
| their own artists and authors on their own soil. But also recog- 
nizing that ‘‘ unlimited protection would result in monopolistic 
prices, thus hindering the diffusion of ideas, which in a higher 
sense are the common property of the nation, or even render it 
possible to acquire legal control over, and then permanently sup- 
press ideas for political, religious or personal reasons,” civilized 
nations also limit the duration of the privileges granted so as to 
gain for the people at large the greatest benefit from the works in 
question at the least practicable detriment to the interests of the 
artist or author and his heirs. Thus England, in 1842, decided 
that (as our friends, the advocates of international copyright, as 
a matter of divine right would express it) it should be illegal for 
English publishers to ‘‘ steal ” works of English artists or authors 
before they had been dead seven years; Holland decided in 1817 
that the ‘‘robbery” must not occur until twenty years after 
death ; France, at the beginning of the Revolution, deemed 
twenty years after death the proper time for the stealing to begin, 
but afterward decided that thirty years would be a more moral 
time; while in Germany the thieves were at first cautioned 
against laying hands on the plunder before seven years should 
have elapsed, but in 1845 were instructed to be honest for full 
thirty years. 

Rights which it is competent for other governments to limit in 
the case of their own subjects on the basis of expediency and the 
equitable balancing of the interests of the individual with the 
greatest good of the greatest number, are rights which our Gov- 
ernment is entitled to consider from the point of view of the 
greatest good of the greatest number here. It has therefore been 
the traditional policy of Congress to extend no privileges to for- 
eign authors, believing that in this way the interests of popular 
education in America were best subserved. The fruits of this 
policy are apparent on all sides. The American people are the 
most enlightened and intelligent of readers, and a literature has 
been created on American soil which finds a ready welcome 
abroad. 

It is not for a musician to discuss the way in which interna- 
tional copyright would now affect the interests of American litera- 
ture. It is enough to say that the development of American 
literature is so immeasurably in advance of anything yet attained 
in American musical production, that arrangements which would 
be perfectly right and just between American and foreign au- 
thors and publishers must necessarily be very unequal between 
American and foreign composers and publishers of music. The 
American composer and consumer of music to-day is in very 
much the same position as the American author and reader of 
seventy-five years ago; that the conditions then granted to our 
budding literature with such eminently satisfactory results in the 
present should now be continued to American music we think 
the following considerations will show beyond question. 

In investigating the practicability of reciprocity between fifty 
millions of Americans practically non-producing consumers of 
music, and the three hundred millions of civilized Europe where 
musical production and culture have attained the highest conceiv- 
able perfection, we must consider the situation and interests of 
native and foreign composers, native and foreign consumers and 
native and foreign publishers of music, respectively. 

1.—NATIVE AND FOREIGN COMPOSERS, 


Living expenses are lower abroad than here, and excellent com- 
posers numerous, every metropolis containing more composers of 
high rank and widespread fame than the entire United States can 
muster of merely local celebrities. The result is a competition 
abroad which, added to the lower cost of living, enables the 
foreign publisher to purchase manuscripts of high value for what 
would be starvation prices for an American composer. A worthy 
American musician, whose name, however, carries no weight 
abroad, lately sent a pianoforte transcription of a classic work to 
a great firm in Germany for publication. Wishing to put a 
moderate price on his work, which had really involved the outlay 
of considerable time and thought, he asked what he deemed the 
moderate price of $40 for the manuscript. It was declined, with 
the statement that (a composer of worldwide fame) 
made all such transcriptions for the firm in question and only 
asked one-fourth as much apiece for them. An American pub- 
lisher can indeed reprint a valuable foreign publication without 
paying anything for it; but then if there is a demand for it every 
other publisher can also reprint it, and several of them surely 
will, sothat there is no security in reprinting foreign work. Ac- 
cordingly, that he may have something which he can control, it is 
at present to the interest of the American publisher to pay for 
good songs what a foreign publisher pays for overtures and for 
good pianoforte pieces what will purchase symphonies abroad. 
With international copyright on music all of this will be changed ; 
the only market in the world for the typical American composition 
of to-day, even of the better sort, will be destroyed and the 
American composer will have to compete directly with the foreign 
composer in point of quality of work, of reputation and of re- 
muneration. Hardy, indeed, will be the buds in the nursery of 
American musical composition which succeed in withstanding a 
nipping frost like that ! 

ll.—NATIVE AND FOREIGN CONSUMERS. 
The music of Europe is indispensable to our musical culture. 
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money outlay, or our growth will be arrested at present and pos- 
sibly stunted for all time. As will appear when we come to speak 
of native and foreign publishers, the foreign publisher can print 
things and sell them here at a profit now for a price defying com- 
petition by an American publisher who has to pay the ruling 
prices for stock and labor in this country. He cannot, however, 
publish cheaply in Europe and sell dearly here at present, because 
the moment he puts prices above a certain level it becomes 
profitable for the American publisher to reprint the work here in 
spite of the greater cost of material and labor and the certainty 
of rival reprints. 

For some years past, in other departments of trade, by placing 
a high tariff on certain foreign products, we have enabled certain 
American manufacturers to raise their prices on goods of domestic 
production nearly up tothe high water mark of the cost of im- 
ported articles of the same nature, and away above anything they 
could demand in a market open to competition ; these protected 
manufacturers have then proceeded to reduce wages to starvation 
rates, and thus, regardless of the fomenting of a rightful discon- 
tent among workmen which has threatened the disturbance of 
public order at times, a few American capitalists have amassed 
wealth at the cost of American labor and American consumers 
alike. Bad as is this arrangement, it has at least the merit of 
being American throughout, and thus all in the family. Now, 
however, just as that state of affairs is coming to be felt as a pub- 
lic scandal, it is proposed in the interest of ‘‘equity” and 
“‘righteousness,” forsooth, to slightly vary the combination by 
giving foreign capitalists the power to fix the prices of things in- 
dispensable to American musical culture just where they please, 
without employing American labor in their production*, or 
American merchants in their distribution (for with international 
copyright on music foreign publishers will at once find it to 
their interests to establish their own agencies here); the end of 
this of course will be to enable foreign capitalists to pasture in 
our rich field of musical consumption, and to amass additional 
wealth at the cost of American consumers and tothe ruin of 
American composers and publishers. 


IlII.—NATIVE AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


In view of the above considerations it is evident that the in- 
terests of America composers and American musical culture are 
closely bound up with the prosperity of American publish- 
ers and dealers. The relation of music publishing in this coun- 
try to that in Europe is, roughly stated, as follows: The 
smallest music publishing country abroad is Italy ; yet the annual 
publications of Italy alone exceed those of the United States. 
England produces four times as much as Italy; France, ten 
times as much as Italy ; and Germany, fifty times as much. No 
mention is made of Russia, Belgium and Holland, where publish- 
ing is now attaining immense proportions. Now, in the publishing 
of music, the cost of metal is 33 per cent. lower abroad than here ; 
that of engraving from 33 per cent. to 50 per cent. lower; that of 
printing merely nominal as compared with America; and finally 
of labor 50 per cent. less, with longer hours Of work. Without 
reciprocity the plea of righteous dealing between ourselves and 
others falls to the ground ; yet reciprocity between American 
composers, consumers and publishers of music and those of 
Europe would seem hopelessly impossible at present. There is 
no market for American compositions abroad ; yet foreign pub- 
lishers now sell immense quantities of their music here. Once 
establish international copyright on music, and, as was said be- 
fore, they will open agencies here, not to compete with American 
publishers but to ruin them ; they can then turn to the American 
composer and say: ‘‘ We will take what we please of your work, 
not at a price based on living expenses here, but levelled to the 
market price of such things abroad ; this you can accept or you 
can do the other thing, no one will miss you anyway ;” and to 
the American consumer of music: ‘‘It is no one’s business but 
our’s what the cost is of music publishing abroad ; our price of 
selling here is what you must accommodate yourselves to or do 
without.” 

When we have agreed to an exchange of privileges with Europe 
in respect to music let us next make a treaty with China, agreeing 
to receive on our shores all the Chinese labor which can find em- 
ployment here, in consideration of a welcome being extended by 
China to all American labor which may seek employment at local 
rates on Celestial soil. Nothing could be more fair and equal : 
only in the end we may find ourselves singing with Bunthorne in 
‘* Patience,” ‘‘ Everything is another's, nothing is mine.” 

In Japan, it is said, self-preservation is not the first law of 
nature, and questions of self-interest never enter into an argu- 
ment. Persuade a Japanese gentleman that duty and honor 
require him to commit hari-kari, and forthwith the thing is done 
Obviously it is earlier in the morning in Japan than here with us; 
but then it is decidedly ~~t so cold. 

But, interposes one \,'.9, though he “* still likes America,” has 
perchance lived long abroad, ‘* What, after all, about the foreign 
composer and his rights?” 

Well, if international copyright be denied him, national copy- 
right at home he may continue to enjoy, plus a great reputation 
abroad if his work really merits it; and really not even a foreign 
composer should want the earth. There has never yet occurred 
the case of a composer who starved at home while his works 
enjoyed a sale abroad capable of supporting him under the pro- 
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* Simultaneous with the introduction of this bill a member of the commit 
tee, unasked, drafted and presented the Chace bill, ** for the purpose of com- 
bining an enactment in favor of copyright, with an enactment to make com- 
pulsory the manufacture of all foreign copyrighted books in this country.” 
The league objects to this strongly.— New Vork Star, January 2, 1887. 
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visions of international copyright. When such a case arises it 
will be open for him to emigrate to the land of his popularity, 
cast his lot with us, pay the living expenses of American com- 
posers and enjoy the fruits of national copyright here. But let 
him not desire to eat his cake and have it—to live where living is 
cheap, and be protected by the American Government in com- 
peting with American composers whose conditions of life he does 
not share, 

In view of the above considerations, let us hope that, as there 
is after all a difference between, on the one hand, either taking 
from a foreign author his manuscript which he purposes selling to 
a publisher, or taking from him actual copies of his works, or 
what amounts to the same thing—smuggling reprints of his works 
on soil where national copyright gives him legal rights of royalty ; 
and, on the other hand, acts by which his fellow men are given 
the benefit of his ideas and his influence and fame are extended, 
by reprinting his works on soil where he has no legal rights, and 
where none can be extended to him without doing irremediable 
harm to other rights and needs every whit as valid as his ; so, 
too, there may be found some way to avoid lumping things so es- 
sentially different as these, under the one name of acts of dis- 
honesty. 

Righteousness, indeed, exalteth a nation, but the American 
Government must not be so unselfish as unwittingly to draw its 
right lines crookedly in favor of foreigners and adversely to the 
vital interests of its own people ; for we read in the same book 
from which Mr. Lowell approvingly quotes that ‘‘If any” (man 
or government, we take it) ‘* provide not for his own, and es- 
pecially for (marginal, ‘kindred’), he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 


his own house” 


A. R. PARsons. 
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DEL PUENTE.—Del Puente has left Mr. Mapieson’s com- 
pany and has returned to Italy. 

SHE DIED WITHOUT ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT. 
—Hurlburt sends the following in last Sunday Sun's European 


letter 

The most sad and romantic story that has been heard of in a long time 
comes from Italy, For some months past there has lived in a lonely villa at 
Pavia an opera siager named Maria Bastia, who achieved a great reputation 
throughout Italy as Aida. She lost her voice, and retired from the stage 
with a large fortune, but could not Jive away from the scenes of her triumph, 
and resolved to end her life. On the pretense of taking a long journey she 
discharged all her servants, and then, dressed in the costume which she used 
to wear as Aida, she locked herself up in the cellar of the mansion to die 
of hunger, as Aida did in the opera. She actually had the strength and 
courage to persevere in her dreadful scheme. 
latives broke into the cellar and found her dead on the stone floor. 
no reason to believe that the woman was insane, but she must have had a 


On New Year's Eve some re 
There is 


wonderfully strong dramatic instinct. 

(he writer calls this ‘‘a wonderfully strong dramatic instinct.” 
We should say that she had a wonderful control over her 
stomach. 

SAINT-SAENS.—The statement that Mr. Saint-Saéns had 
been commissioned to write a symphonic work for the London 
Philharmonic Society turns out to be only another little error on 
the part of that veracious paper Ze Ménestrel. No new work 
by Mr. Saint-Saéns will be given by the London Philharmonic 
this season, nor has any such work been ordered. Ze Ménestre/ 
admits this mistake, but declares the name of Mr. Saint-Saéns 
has been printed in error for that of Mr. Widor, another Parisian 
organist, one of the more important of whose works was produced 
at the Crystal Palace last spring. 

MAURER.—The German violinist Mr. Maurer, a pupil of 
Conradin Kreutzer, died recently. 

AN IDLE RUMOR.—From the very best of authorities we 
have it and are authorized to state that the reported matrimonial 
engagement Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, the excellent 
pianist, and Mr. Walter Damrosch is nothing but an idle rumor, 
MusICAL CourRIER stated it to be in its issue of 


between 


just as THI 
the 21st ult. 

STEVENSON.—Robert Louis Stevenson is an admirer of 
Wagner's music. He says it ‘‘calls your soul to your ears and 
fills you with a kind of desperate foreboding, half pain, half 
joy."’ Stevenson should become a musical critic. 

DEATH OF NETTIE CARPENTER’S FATHER.—Doctor 
Wesley M. Carpenter, the father of Miss Nettie Carpenter, the 
violinist, was found dead in bed last Saturday morning at his 
residence, No, 123 East Twenty-fifth-st. He had been suffering 
from inflammatory rheumatism. He was one of the editors of 
the Zpitome, a monthly medical journal, was born at Erievilte, 
N. Y., and was fifty-five years old. Miss Carpenter was with 
the Josef Hofmann Concert Company at Providence, R. I., on 
Saturday. 

PRINCE HENRY.—A prince has distinguished himself in 
the world of art by composing a symphony good enough for per- 
formance by the Philharmonic Society at Hamburg. The 
symphony in D shows solid musicianship, Prince Henry XXIV. 
of Reuss having made music the subject of severe study. In 
these times the lack of genuine inspiration and originality is so 
general among all sorts and conditions of composers that Prince 


Henry's failing in that respect need excite no surprise. 
Essiporr.—Annette Essipoff, the great pianist, and her 


husband, Professor Leschetitzki, the no less famous Vienna 


appearance at Lisbon for many years. The prima donna will 
remain in Portugal till the end of January, when she will go for a 
month to Madrid (her birthplace) to sing at the Royal Opera 
there. On March 8 she will sail from Lisbon to Buenos Ayres, 
where she is expected to appear on April 6. Patti takes forty- 
four boxes of clothes to South America, and her passage money 
alone comes to $1,800. She expects to return to Craig-y-Nos 
about August, unless in the meantime a purchaser of her Welsh 
castle presents himself. 

Lucca,—German newspapers report that Pauline Lucca 
intends to retire from the stage, and to settle down as a teacher 
of singing. 

Von BOULOw.—Hans von Biilow was ill last month, and 
concerts which he was to conduct were postponed. He is to re- 
sume his duties again, however, at Hamburg on the 1oth inst. 
At Bremen, where his last concert took place on the 13th ult., he 
grew so tired that he had to stop conducting with his right hand 
and took the baton in his left. The physicians have ordered rest 
and quietness. Biilow has written a characteristic letter to the 
Leipsic Musikalisches Wochenbiatt protesting against an attack 
made upon him by the Hamburg correspondent of that paper. 
The Wochendlatt, with strange taste, declined to insert it, so 
Dr. von Biilow publishes it in the Adigemeine Musikzeitung. 
The doctor admits that he was asked to conduct Mr. Massenet’s 
“Le Cid,” and that he declined, as ‘‘if I had had to recommend 
a ‘Cid’ it would have been that of my regretted friend Peter Cor- 
nelius, represented at Weimar in 1865.” As to Bizet’s ‘‘ Pécheurs 
de Perles,” it had to be given, as the French owner of the copy- 
right made its production a conditio sine gud non of future 
representations of ‘‘Carmen.’’ The doctor, moreover, considered 
Bizet's juvenile opera ‘‘ot greater merit than ‘Junker Heinz’ 
by Count Perfall, for example, while as to certain other suggested 
novelties they were only the works of National Nullities.”” We 
all have to thank Dr. von Biilow for the invention of this newest 
phrase. The expressions ‘‘ time beater,” “fairy of the fiddle” 
and ‘‘ petticoat pianists " are now regularly in the vocabulary of 
criticism. But ‘‘ National Nullity”’ is distinctly a good phrase, 
and doubtless one that will not be foryotten. 

SEMBRICH.—Mrs. Marcella Sembrich and Mr. Joseph 
Wieniawski have been touring with success in Holland. The 
former will begin a short engagement at the Berlin Royal Opera- 
House on the roth inst., and in March next will be heard at the 
Munich Opera. 

PEASE.—Miss Alta Pease, the widely known Boston con- 
tralto, was married on the 20th ult. to Mr. Charles E. Crouse, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The groom is a wealthy society gentleman. 
The ceremony was solemnized in the new Old South Church, 
Boston. A brilliant reception followed at the Vendome. 

RIDDLE.—-Lieutenant-Governor Riddle, of Kansas, who 
is looked upon as the probable successor to Governor Martin, is 
one of the finest tenor singers in that State. Colonel Maple- 
son, after hearing Riddle sing at a private reception in St. Louis 
s‘veral years ago, offered him a position at a salary of $500 a 
week, but the offer was modestly declined. Riddle probably 
knew Mapleson too well. 

DEATHS.—From Paris comes the news under date of the 
6th inst. that Henry Herz, pianist, composer and piano manu- 
facturer, is dead. From being a prodigy at the early age of six 
to ten, playing in public every night and improvising on airs given 
to him at his concerts, he was sensibly taken to the Paris Con- 
servatoire and placed with Pradlier. The first year he took the 
first prize and then went off to America to coin money. He has 
not played in public and but little in private for twenty years, de- 
voting himself to the business cares of his factory. He leaves no 
children, and his wealth goes to his young wife, who was very 
devoted to him during his long and complicated illness. 

Carlo Bosoni, who was Christine Nilsson’s first accompanist in 
this country, who led the bands of the principal opera houses in 
Spain and in Italy for many seasons, and who was most recently 
Marchesi’s accompanist in Paris, is dead. He was a composer 
and pianist of talent, and a most amiable and inoffensive man, 
whose extreme modesty and timidity kept him from attaining the 
full measure of celebrity to which his powers fairly entitled him. 
The death of another artist well known on this side of the Atlan- 
tic is also to be recorded, simultaneously with that of Bosoni. 
Louis Jamet, who was the basso during the first Nilsson opera 
season in this country, passed away a fortnight ago. Bosoni was 
sbout sixty and Jamet fifty-five. 


Philharmonic Club. 

HE second Philharmonic Club chamber music soi- 

rée, given at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening of last 
week, brought in manv respects something of a reaction from its 
excellent predecessor both in performance and program, and even 
in the size of the audience, which was not as large as is usual at 
these concerts. 
The program opened with Frederick Gernsheim’s new sextet, 
entitled ‘‘ Divertimento,” op. 53, in E major, written for and dedi- 
cated to the Philharmonic Club. The work was promised for last 
season, but did not materialize until too late for performance. It 
is, like everything else of Gernsheim’s, exceedingly well written 
and has more genuine inspiration, sprightliness and spontaneity 
than most of his other works. Especially pleasing is the opening 
andante in E major and the very graceful vivace scherzando in A 
major, while the two last movements show something of a falling 
off in invention, A fault inthe work, which comes at times very 





teacher, will give a concert at Berlin with the assistance of the 
Philharmonic orchestra of that city in February next. | 


Patti a week ago last Saturday made her first 


PATTI. 


near making it appear monotonous, is the too frequent use made 
of the flute in carrying the melodies and its constant employment 


The performance of the novelty was not characterized by much 
smoothness or good ensemble. The flute, not remarkably well 
played by Eugene Weiner, was also higher in pitch than the string 
quartet, and the same fault, that the gentlemen of the strings 
were not up to the pitch of the piano, with the additional one 
that they were not in tune with each other, was also apparent in 
the concluding number, Schubert's eternally beautiful, but also 
eternally long, ‘‘ Forellen’’ quintet. The piano part in this was 
well played by our veteran pianist, Mr. S. B. Mills, whose clean 
technic and musicianly crisp touch showed especially well in the 
‘* Forellen”’ song variations, as also in the finale. The gentlemen 
of the string quartet furthermore contributed to the program the 
two not very interesting middle movements, andantino in C major 
and allegro scherzando in E major from Svendsen’s first string 
quartet. 

Vocal variety was brought into the prog am by Mrs, Emil 
Gramm’s singing of the following German Lieder: ‘' Wie bist 
Du meine Koenigin,” by Brahms ; ‘* Friihlingslied,” by Jensen ; 
Schubert’s somewhat monotonous ‘‘ Im Freien,” as well as two 
encores. All of them were given in the alto transposition, the 
Brahms song in the low key of D flat and the final bars of the 
Jensen song were, for some unknown reason, omitted. Mrs. 
Gramm’s voice is rich and beautiful in tone quality ; her phras- 
ing. however, is susceptible of considerable improvement. 


Symphony Society Concert. 


HE fourth concert of the Symphony Society was 
well attended at the Metropolitan Opera House last Satur- 
day night, and the same may be said of the public rehearsal of 
the previous afternoon. The program contained no novelty, but 
was well selected and interesting. Not much good can be said, 
however, of the performance under Mr, Walter Damrosch, the 
orchestra showing an unwarrantable lack of ensemble and pre- 
cision, and the woodwind being sadly out of tune. As for Mr. 
Damrosch’s new version of Schubert’s great C major symphony, 
it must be voted the most glaring misconception and most stupid 
meddling with tradition and good common sense that we ever 
heard. The hurrying of the tempo of the slow movement toa 
quickstep time and the slackening of the scherzo tempo to almost 
funereal slowness, the sudden and ridiculous ritardandos in the 
latter and the violent dynamic changes nowhere indicated in the 
score, lastly the sudden doubling of the time in the E flat episode 
in the beginning of the finale—all these were innovations which 
only an arrogant musical ignoramus could have indulged himself 
in. That the orchestra will stand such nonsense from a young, 
beardless boy who ought to be studying music at some conserva- 
tary now, instead of being at the head of an orchestra, is a thing 
we cannot understand. 

The other orchestral numbers were the E major march of the 
pilgrims chanting the evening prayer from Hector Berlioz’s best 
and most interesting symphony ‘‘ Harold in Italy,” and the 
characteristic and well orchestrated symphonic poem ‘‘ La Rus- 
sie,” by Anton Rubinstein, both of which have been heard in 
better performances in this city. In thissymphonic poem Rubin- 
stein introduces a national theme from each of the different races 
constituting the Russian empire, and finally unites all of them, 
using them as contrapuntal material under the Russian national 
anthem, the idea, of course, being that they are all of them 
subservient to this principal theme. Walter Damrosch conceived 
the brilliant and original idea of striking this part of the com- 
position out, and thus it was played like ‘‘ Hamlet” without a 
Hamilet., 

The soloist at this concert was that excellent artist Mrs. 
Camilla Urso, who played the slow movement, and after that 
the first movement from Beethoven's great violin concerto with 
beautiful conception, masterly technic, good tone, pure intona- 
tion and graceful and yet strong bowing. She was recalled, 
amid most enthusiastic applause, four times at the close of the 





performance. 





Mr. Finck’s Lectures, 

HE first of Mr. Henry T. Finck's four lectures on 

musical subjects was delivered last Saturday evening at 
Chickering Hall. The audience was by no means as large as it 
should have been, but made up in quality what it lacked in size. 
‘* How Composers Work” was the subject, andMr. Finck treated 
it with a skill that kept the audience deeply wrapped in attention 
from the first word to the last. Anecdotes of the great com- 
posers naturally took up a large part of the discourse and these 
were almost invariably new, fresh and interesting; the old 
” with which a hack lecturer would have surely 
padded his theme were happily suppressed. Mr. Finck compared 
the mental processes by which Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Wagner and other great masters evolved their immortal composi- 
tions, and, finally dwelling upon the complexity of an orchestral 
score, intimated that he considered the mental power possessed 
by composers of imaging intricate harmonies and varied orches- 
tral colors and their retaining such impressions in the memory to 
be, perhaps, the greatest achievement of the human brain. 
Mr. Finck attempted the rather hazardous task—for a public 
lecturer—of delving into psychological processes, but did so with 
such apposite analogies and forcible illustrations as to make his 
meaning always clear even to the most uninitiated. In a word, 
the same qualities which in Mr. Finck’s literary style have made 
him one of the leading musical critics writing in the English 
language made his lecture interesting not only to amateurs, but 
to his usually 4/asé colleagues of the daily press, and praise 
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in unison with either the first violin or the ’cello. 





greater than this cannot, it seems to us, be awarded. 
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An Open Letter. 
To Dr. Eusebius Ebel, Erfirt, Germany : 

My Dear Dr. Eusesius—To answer even but in part the 
question you ask in your letter is a somewhat difficult and deli- 
cate matter. You beg for ‘‘ any information I can give you” re- 
garding the truth or exaggeration of certain statements made to 
you as to the conditions under which New York is just now fa- 
vored with German opera and opera in German at the Metropoli- 
tan. You say that these statements from your friends ‘“‘ make 
you unusually apprehensive for the continuance of opera in Ger- 
man here, and, more than that, doubtful if there can long be kept 
together the really desirable membership of a company which is 
essentially strong, popular in the city and not easily to be re- 
placed.” I know how genuinely dear to you in your distant home 
is the advance here of true and broad art culture, the maintenance 
of it on the best and most permanent basis. I know that you re- 
alize, as do others, that this matter of opera in German at the 
Metropolitan has been and is an essential, a vital thing in the 
growth of such sound art cultivation, until the time comes (and 
it is to be hoped it will soon be reached) when we can hear music 
drama and opera at the Metropolitan sung in our own English by 
German, American or other artists, a portion of the present 
troupe being available for precisely such a season. Until that 
excellent and let us hope final state of operatic affairs in New 
York is attained the opera in German must be kept at any cost, 
in spite of any opposition. If through a want of musical intelli- 
gence or enterprise among the stockholders or directors, if by any 
one-sided policy as to the repertory, if through the cabals for per- 
sonal ambitions among any group of the artists, or any inconsid- 
erate attitude of the influential press, there is just at this time 
spread real dissension and dissatisfaction, German opera stands 
an excellent chance of breaking to pieces. The practicability of 
opera in English seems not to have come home to directors and 
public as yet, and the recent disastrous attempt at it by the so- 
called ‘* National ” organization has made the plan temporarily a 
hissing. Hence such a calamity as is threatened must be averted, 
for it means a blow to musical art here in this city and country of 
perhaps irreparable effect. It if true that the directors have de- 
cided to give opera in German next season‘; but a really more 
critical situation than many of influence in it may realize makes 
the pledge a kind of ironical consolation. 

The repertory difficulty is a most importantone. The objections 
on the part of some of the stockholders and subscribers—as well 
as the general patronage—to so much Wagnerianism seemed to 
have been admirably met by the additions from Weber, Spontini 
and Nessler given this season. Those objecting to too much of 
Wagner, the wishes of those who demanded—and very rightly— 
variety in the repertory, the due recognition of standard works 
by other composers and of good music which should offer oppor- 
tunity for elaborate spectacle, were satisfied. But in almost each 
case the strongly modernistic attitude of the press has been so 
adverse to the newly added works, and has so strenuously at- 
tacked them from one or another artistic standpoint, that the in- 
terest with which such operas were received has abated apace. 
The feeling of discontent is augmented in a new direction. This 
opera has been declared new and silly, that one antiquated and 
dull, by not a little of the printed criticism upon this or that work 
as music, and an unsparing résumé of any recognized deficiencies 
in it from the dramatic standpoint. Many are the stockholders and 
patrons whoare ashamed of their enjoyment of the evening's opera 
before they have finished the next morning's papers, fancying them- 
selves cheated out of some opera better deserving the outlay and 
trouble of production. They wonder why on earth the opera 


was brought forward at all. The press, I say, seems unduly Wag-" 


nerian, or modern, to the patronizing exclusion of scores that 
can always hold their own and merit entirely their hearing, and 
must be utilized for the sake of a desirable variety. For where 
are the new operas by German, French or Italian writers which 
can be successfully given by a company like this one at the Metro- 
politan ? 

A dozen distinctly new ones may be recommended to the atten- 
tion of the management. But the demand is yearly far greater 
than the supply. The best of the old scores must inevitably be 
looked to to fill it. The stockholders oppose too much Wag- 
nerian music drama, and Wagner's operas are now exceedingly 
familiar here. Operas like ‘‘ The Cid,” ‘‘ Der Dimon,” ‘* La Gio- 
conda,” ‘‘ Otello,” *‘ Sigurd,” and so on are doubtful experiments 
under exactly the circumstances. (If givenin English the objections 
to some of them do not so obtain.) There are no new giants in 
the land of German music for the stage. Where, then, can the 
direction turn to except to standard masters of the older type, and 
include apace the “Vestal,” ‘' Jessonda,” “Oberon” and 
‘* Armida,” and plenty of others whose musical and spectacular 
qualities render them exactly what is called for. In regard to 
Gluck, there should be no longer any overlooking. But it is more 
than probable that the public will find greater pleasure in the 
spectacular side of his operas than in their severely beautiful 
scoring ; and it may be expected that a portion of the critical 
press and much of the public will find Gluck’s music antiquated, 
formal and arid, as some of it (I remember our youthful quarrels, 
my dear Dr. Eusebius) certainly is. 

But for another equally grave matter, A most important and new 
source of dissatisfaction has lately come to exist. I refer to the 
manner in which Mr. Niemann, who last year was secured for a 
limited number of nights during the season, has this year mo- 
nopolized matters, It has practically been a Niemann season so 
far. This is something not expected by at least the public, and 
assuredly not at all advisable. Mr. Niemann, it is true, is still a 
vigorous, if not particularly refined, actor. In spite of the con- 





ventionality which stamps much of his work he is still capable of 
some wonderful dramatic effects, and as ‘‘ an old man eloquent,” 
stirs the house in “‘ Tristan” or ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” But his voice 
is practically a thing of the past, certainly not a thing of any 
beauty. His singing reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s dancing 
bear story: the dancing is ill done, but we are surprised to find 
it done at all. Age has clawed him in his clutch. Even in his 
postures and gestures, as well as his face, he looks the old man, 
the more or less well-preserved relic of a distinguished artist that 
he certainly is. 

Now, the public are quite aware of this. They are willing to 
enjoy what there is still to enjoy of Mr. Niemann’s performances 
once a week, let us say. But to find by this season’s contract 
those operas crowded to the wall (as it would seem) in which Mr. 
Niemann cannot appear and make his attempts at singing, to find 
those other artists of the company taking inferior rdles in operas 
in which he is conspicuous, unhappily, beyond his present abili- 
ties, to be obliged to recognize a general atmosphere of Mr. Nie- 
mann or ‘‘ nothing and nobody else”’ in the opera house this year 
manifesting itself—this state of affairs has been evident and it 
ought not to be prudent for a week. It has been the fault of 
the directors, who were evidently unaware of how decided 
the evil might become. 

So far as concerns Mr. Niemann he might with much propriety 
have been engaged for a more limited number of performances 
of some few operas or music dramas alternately, and no more. 
One goes to the Metropolitan for good singing by artists still 
young enough to let cne hear it. One does not go for superan- 
nuated histrionism, a worn-out voice, and the assumption by a 
man, at the end of his long and honorable career, of parts that he 
is entirely beyond doing justice to nowadays. Those rdles be- 
long to young singers with fresh voices, and with the sponta- 
neous and magnetic quality in acting which can exist only with 
youthfulness. 

It is not probable that the star system could ever be allowed 
at the Metropolitan. Anything like its covert advances, any- 
thing like a clique or a cabal between any of the artists or 
conductors, or any persons influential in such a course, to 
bring a star system in practical existence and detract from 
the rightful position of the associated singers and from the 
ensemble nature of the performances, is not only a mischief, but 
a mortal sin—a capital crime—in such an opera house. You may 
remember that its first step was mercilessly cut short during 
the first year of the opera by Dr. Damrosch, in the case of Amalia 
Materna. The directors of the Metropolitan must see to it that 
they are not even seeming likely to bring about such an evil. If 
there are traceable indications of a tacit or explicit league to 
‘*star”’ anybody the remedy should be made instant and whole- 
sale. More important still, a change in the artistic force next 
year means the natural enlargement and variety of the repertory, 
by the appearance of other artists in particular réles, and hence 
an additional solution of the cross purposes of stockholders, 
public and critics. 

I might add, my dear Dr. Eusebius, to these observations on 
the present dangers to the Metropolitan’s maintaining its best 
policy for opera in German, the unfortunate tardiness with which 
its contracts from season to season are proposed and made, by 
which there is annual danger of allowing available singers to sign 
themselves for other theatres at home, owing to their uncertainty 
of engagement here. 

This neglect, it is to be hoped, the directors will remedy soon. 
More speed in the adjustment of their compzny each year is 
something strenuously necessary, and this year a lack of it may 
be especially unfortunate in failing to secure by contract for the 
house the services next season of sundry valuable singers. 

I have answered thus hastily some portions of your question. 
There seems, indeed, just at present to exist considerable danger to 
the stability of opera in German here, and you will see thus those 
matters in which the restraining and reforming care of those con- 
trolling this great artistic enterprise ought to be firmly exercised. 
Many minor details associated with these outlines I have not 
touched on here, reserving them until I see you on your arrival 
here next month, and by that time the outlook may be more re- 
assuring. 

At present what with directors, patrons, the attitude of the 
press, the differences of some of the artists, our opera house re- 
minds me of nothing so much as a yacht whose owners wish her 
to win a great race, but who do not see that every sail is set in a 
different way and a dozen hands are slyly wrenching her helm, 
now this way, now that. It is a time for patience and tact and care. 

The difficulties of enlarging the repertory and pleasing at the 
same time stockholders, public and press, the dissatisfaction that 
some of the artists must feel with the duties that week by week 
(and not a little through their own complaisance) have been al- 
lotted to them in particular connections, all constitute a perplexing 
mélange to be regretted. The resolution of most of these dis- 
cords luckily is still practicable. It is to be hoped that the directors 
will remember that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, and that there are some fluent, insidious maladies that ruin 
the whole body before the patient can be physicked enough. 

I can write no more to-day, reserving some other matters for a 
later communication, and sign myself, my dear Dr. Eusebius, 
with compliments to your good wife and family, 

Very sincerely yours, PETRUS HOFMEISTER. 


Tue Fourtu Fioor Attic, ‘ 
New Yor«k City, January 9, 1888. ( 





——On Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of this 
week the fourth public rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic 
Society will take place at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Karl Klindworth. 
ARL KLINDWORTH was born in the town 
of Hanover in 1830, and commenced his musical studies at 
the early age of six years, studying principally on the violin first, 
and later also on the piano. As achild he was found to be so 
remarkably talented that he often played on the violin in public 
in his native city of Hanover. Continuing his studies he became 
gradually more interested in the piano and the study of orchestral 
music, so that when he was eighteen and unable to obtain the 
means to pursue his studies with greater masters, he became 
operatic conductor in the provinces of Hanover, Westphalia and 
Silesia. 

lt is worthy of note that the first violin in the orchestra at 
Liegnitz, which the young conductor directed, was Bilse, after- 
ward for a long term of years the well-known conductor of the 
Bilse Orchestra in Berlin. At this time (1850), while conducting 
the opera in the Summer Theatre of Hanover, he brought out for 
the first time Meyerbeer’s “‘ Prophet,” which was called a re- 
markable performance even then. 

It was during a concert tour that he met at Eilse the brilliant 
artist who was destined to be to Karl Klindworth, as to many 
other talented young musicians, a fresh and never failing source | 
of enthusiasm, and to exert that peculiar magnetic influence 
which all superior natures that came in contact with Liszt were 
always ready to acknowledge. The great artist received the 
young musician with that kindness and sympathy for which he 
was distinguished, and invited him to Weimar to become a mem- 
ber of his special artistic coterie, which then embraced only 
composers and artists of rising and established reputation. 
Klindworth was, of course, eager to embrace this opportunity, 
which he felt to be the turning point in his life; but, as is so 
often the case with talent, the means of education were much 
less than was required to enable him to indulge his wishes un- 
aided. At this juncture of affairs a benevolent Jewess arranged 
the matter, so that Klindworth was enabled to go to Weimar with- 
out further anxiety, and there he worked seriously and with the 
utmost diligence for two years. 

In this case it was not instruction alone that made this period 
a brilliant and glorious one. It was a rare season even for that 
charmed place ; many choice spirits united in creating the atmos- 
phere of music and art without which talent and genius cannot 
fulfill the aspirations which often remain undeveloped, or at least 
fail to assume a tangible form. At this time were assembled 
Joachim and F. Laub, who were then in the theatre orchestra ; 
Raff, Lasssen and Cornelius, the composers, who had a residence 
in Weimar; Berlioz visited Liszt at intervals; Brahms was a 
young lad just coming forward as a student, while Von Biilow 
and William Mason and D. Truckner were fellow-students dur- 
ing this period with Klindworth. 

Early in 1854 Klindworth commenced his serious professional 
work as an artist, and went to London, where he spent fourteen 
years. Professor Klindworth appeared there as a virtuoso pian- 
ist, besides giving chamber concerts and conducting orchestra 
concerts. Asa pupil, friend and devoted admirer of Liszt and 
Wagner—strange as it may seem to our public at the present 
time—this artist had to endure not only opposition from other 
musicians, but contempt and scorn of the most discouraging sort 
for his convictions and adherence to what he felt to be great and 
noble ideas which must be recognized and appreciated by the en- 
tire world in time. 

Although Professor Klindworth did not remain in London un- 
til his ideas were thoroughly indorsed, still he opened the way 
and established a coterie of Liszt and Wagner admirers, who, 
in their turn, revolutionized the taste of the period and became 
popular with the very parties who had formerly shown only cold- 
ness to the leader of the movement. (See note ) Professor Klind- 
worth has not only been professionally an earnest advocate of 
these two eminent musicians, but the personal friendship which 
existed between him and the two composers, extending over a pe- 
riod of twenty years, remained unbroken until they died. 

During this agitation in musical circles Anton Rubinstein went 
to London for one of his many professional engagements as a 
pianist there. He had long recognized Professor Klindworth as 
a true and serious artist, and, perhaps, feeling some sympathy 
for his efforts to advance new ideas, offered him a distinguished 
position in his brother’s conservatory at Moscow, Russia, which 
soon afterward became the Imperial Institute, Nicholas Rubin- 
stein being the musical director. The new and stimulating mu- 
sical atmosphere called out the latent ability of Professor Klind- 
worth in many directions. He first made a brilliant début as a 
pianist, where he brought out his own arrangement of Chopin’s 
F minor concerto which was made by him before leaving Lon- 
don. This work is now played by the first pianists in Europe, 
while in America it has been given within a year by Joseffy. It 
therefore takes rank with the Tausig edition of Chopin’s E minor 
concerto. 

After a few years -gradually the business of teaching and 
editing (Chopin's works), varied later by conducting, composing 
and arranging (Wagner’s ‘‘ Nibelungen”) completely monopolized 
Professor Klindworth's time. During Nicholas Rubinstein’s life 
the duties of the conservatory absorbed the time and thoughts of 
both musicians to a great extent, and when the former died in 
1881 the strongest tie which kept Professor Klindworth away 
from his own country was broken, and he desired to see and hear 


more of the German musical life of the present time as well as to 
visit his native country once more. For the last six years Pro- 
fessor Klindworth has been in Berlin, where he has established a 
conservatory and given many orchestral concerts as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society and the Wagner Tokniinstler Verein 
of that city. 
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HOME 
Miss Ida Klein is no longer connected with the Bos- 

ton Ideals, she having lately entered the matrimonial state. 
—Max Strakosch is aboutStaking Ilma di Murska on a 
concert tour, despite the fizzle she made in her recent concert. 
——Michael Banner, the young violinist, will sail from 
Bremen to-day by the Ems, and is expected here by next Wed- 
nesday. 
—Sophie Traubman, late of the National Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged for minor roles at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
The Cincinnati Musicians’ Protective Union has de- 
cided that no member shall play in an orchestra with women 
under penalty of expulsion and a fine of $100 if he applies for 


reinstatement. 

——The readers of // 7rovatore were favored in that in- 
fluential and authoritative journal with a long account of Miss 
Emma Juch’s triumphs at Pittsburgh, Pa., a ‘‘ representative art 





centre " of the United States. 

——Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau announce three 
grand Hofmann concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Wednesday afternoon, 18th inst.; Wednesday afternoon, 25th 
inst., and Wednesday afternoon, February 1. 

—— Karl Klindworth will give three pianoforte recitals 
of Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. The first one, the Beethoven 
recital, will take place at Steinway Hall next Tuesday afternoon, 
January 17, when an interesting program will be given. 

The engagement of the Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany, which begins at the Fifth Avenue Theatre January 16, will 
last four weeks. It is promised that an elaborate stage setting 
will be provided for ‘* The Daughter of the Regiment.” 


——The Chicago Musical College has just issued a very 
fine card containing excellent likenesses of the board of directors 
and the entire faculty, some forty odd in all, giving an idea of 
the extent of the college much better than anything heretofore 


published by it. 


We have received the prospectus of the Kentucky 
College of Music and Art, of Louisville, which has just opened 
its doors under the management of Miss Garrity, president. 
lhe faculty consists of the following musical people : 

VOICE, 
Mrs, Octavia Hensel 
PIANO, 
Mrs, A 
Adrian Primrose, 


Pupin, 


Miss Van Name 
ELOCUTION, 
ank Townsend Southwick 
VIOLIN 
Adrian Primrose 
PHERORY, HISTORY 


AND SIGHT READING 


Mrs, A. Pupin 


Adrian Primrose. 
ORGAN, 
Frank Townsend Southwick 
HARI 
D. Gerardi 
DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 
Frank Townsend Southwick, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mr 
EKA ANI 
a Hense 
AINTIN DRAWIN AND 
Miss Garrity 
LANGUAGES 
Mrs. A 


or 


Pupin 
HE 
A. Meyer 
AND 


VOCAL 
M 


ORGANS, 
D 
ORATORIO, 


Chester 


Octavia Hensel 


ORCHESTRAL 


German Liederkranz. 
HIS prosperous society celebrated the forty-first 
of 
social evenings for ladies and gentlemen last Saturday, January 


anniversary its existence by one of its interesting 


President William Steinway presided. The excellent (chiefly 


musical) program had drawn an immense crowd, and was, on the 


whole, finely executed. Among those who created the most en- 


siasm was Miss Ottilie P. Bischoff, the possessor of a pure, 


npathetic sopreno voice, which she used with fine artistic 


Miss Marie Maurer, who has a splendid contralto voice, 


method and pure intonation, and Mr. Conrad Ansorge, 


pianist 
This young artist, one of Liszt’s most talented pupils, only ar- 


rived in New York a few weeka ago. On this occasion he played 


with fine effect ‘‘ Chants Polonais,”” by Chopin-Liszt, as an intro- 


luction, and then the celebrated *‘ Halka ” fantasie, by Tausig. 


Halka” is a Polish opera by Moninsyko, and this fantasie, 


which abounds in technical difficulties, was written by Carl Tausig 


t the age of seventeen. Mr. Ansorge held his audience spell- 


Opera in German. 
aw a fair repetition of ‘ Faust’ a week ago 
to-day, the Metropolitan Opera House management on 
last Friday night offered a novelty in the shape of ‘‘ Ferdinand 
Cortez,”” which scored an undoubted popular success. 

Some of the writers on the daily press have drawn pretty liber- 
ally on Sir George Grove, and have exhausted the stock of Spon- 
tini anecdotes and other chestnuts of like artistic value that 
could be garnered at the Astor Library, in their intense desire to 
give their readers columns full of reading matter on the subject 
of an opera which last week had its first performance in this 
country and on its composer. We refrain from so doing simply 
because we do not believe in making ‘‘ much ado about nothing,” 
and we contend that ‘‘ Ferdinand Cortez” is not worth the great 
deal of attention it has received from the musical critics. The 
historical facts connected with the work are simply the following : 

‘* Ferdinand Cortez; or, The Conquest of Mexico,” an opera 
in three acts, the book by Jouy and Esménard, after a work by 
Piron, the music by Spontini, was brought out for the first time 
at the Paris Imperial Academy of Music on November 28, 1809. 
It originaliy met with but little success, and in the first seven 
years of its existence only twenty-four representations of it were 
given, because the public preferred the ‘‘ Vestale,”’ which is 
superior both in music and in libretto. Mrs, Branchu was the 
A 
revival of the opera was given in Paris on May 28, 1817, when 
the book had been re-written, and the work then met with more 
It was also produced in Berlin, under Spontini, in 1824 


original Amazily ; Lainez, the Cortez, and Lays the Ze/asco. 


success, 


Opera House ; in Stockholm in 1826, and in Vienna in 1854. In 
Emperor's favorites 

The music is not of astounding value, if we except the scene 
of the revolt and the principal aria of Amazily, as also some of 
the lively choruses in the first act, part of Amazily's recitation in 
the ballet music from the same act. On 
the whole, however, the work is only musically tolerable when 


the second and some of 


one calls constantly to one’s mind that it was written in 1809; 
and yet whata vast difference and progress there is between 
“Cortez” and *‘ Euryanthe,” which latter was written only six- 
teen years later? The chief charm of ‘* Cortez,” if we except 
the tolerable first act, lies only in the chances for gorgeous dis- 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House management have amply availed themselves, going 
in the mise-en-scéne so far as to bring half a dozen live horses 
on the stage in the finale of the first act. Dazian, the costumer, 
also has done his very best; the scene paintings are excellent, 
and thus, with an attractive ballet, the opera is well worth see- 
ing, if it does not actually repay one to go to hear it. We may 
differ somewhat in our judgment of the value of the work from 
that of many of our contemporaries, but then the standard we 
apply isof the very highest, and has been screwed up to that 
pitch through many years of earnest study of the music dramas 
of a Wagner. After these an opera by Spontini has no particu- 
lar charms, even if it be admirably given, which cannot be 


play in scenery and costumes, and of this 


truthfully said to have been done at the Metropolitan thus far. 

The principal difficulties of the work are to be found in the 
choruses, and though some of the most difficult of these occur- 
ring in the third act are entirely omitted at the Metropolitan, the 
rest cannot be described as being sung with precision or spirit. 
Of the principals nobody but Niemann, as Cortez, can be said to be 
entirely up to the musical and dramatic requirements of his part, 
and he was not in the best of voice. Fischer as High Priest of 
the Mexicans, Alvary as Alvarez and Von Milde as A/ora/ez were 
just sufficient, but nothing more, and the last of this trio had to 
sing very cautiously on account of a sore throat. Miss Meiss- 
linger is entirely unsatisfactory as Amazi/y, the only female part 
in the opera, and her two arias in the first and second act had to 
be cut, probably because she cannot sing them. Both she and 
Elmblad, as Montezuma, never attack a note squarely, but always 
get there (more or less correctly) by sliding up to it. Elmblad 
also cultivates a dreadful tremolo. Robinson as 7¢/asco was 
simply vile. The orchestra under Seidl’s careful guidance did 
fairly well. ‘'Cortez’’ was repeated on Monday night of this 
week, while *‘ Euryanthe”’ was given at the Saturday matinee, 
both drawing good audiences. Two more performances of ‘* Cor- 
tez” will take place to-night and at the Saturday matinee, while 
‘* Siegfried "' will be the opera on Friday night. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
HE second of the series of four concerts to be 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Wilhelm 
Gericke’s direction took place at Steinway Hall last Monday 
night before a large and appreciative audience. Taken alto- 
gether it was one of the most satisfactory musical entertain- 
ments that New York has witnessed this season. The program 


with the new version which is now used at the Metropolitan | 


Berlin it belongs to the regular repertory, and is one of the old | 


reading, were particularly felicitous in reproducing Wagner's 
vivid pictures. Regarding this concert arrangement, Mr. G. H. 
Wilson says in the Boston Music Hall Bulletin: *' It is one of 
several which Wagner.contemplated for concert purposes, but 
which were not finally executed until after his death ; it was, 
however, fully designed and discussed by him and Dr. Hans 
Richter, and was ultimately completed under the direction of the 
latter. As the 1885 catalogue of the Schotts (Wagner's publish- 
ers) does not mention it, it cannot have been ready for perform- 
ance more than two years. Dr. Richter’s London orchestra 
played it on June 27, 1887, but we are aware of no complete 
American presentation; the ‘Morning Dawn’ and ‘ Rhine 
Journey ' portions are, however, in the American repertvire.” 

The soloist of this concert was Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, the 
very popular pianist, who on this occasion interpreted for the first 
time in New York the loveliest of all existing piano concertos, the 
one by Schumann. The young lady did full justice to the 
demands of the composer, which are more severe in point of 
conception than in technic. At the close of the concerto Miss 
Aus der Ohe was four times recalled and enthusiastically 
applauded. 








Twelfth Boston Symphony. 


Boston, January 8. 


ISS AUS DER OHE was the soloist, and Schubert's grand 
musical torso, the B minor unfinished symphony, was received with 
the largest amount of applause from the largest audience of the season, 
brought together partly as a hint to Mr. Gericke that, despite adverse criti- 
cism, he has the confidence of the symphony public, and partly to hear Aus 
der Ohe. I found one passage for the violins reminding strikingly of 
Wagner's “‘ Ride of the Walkyries,” which suggested the thought ** Did 
Wagner ever plagiarize ?’’ Only once the'cellos, as well as the woodwind, 
make a very timid entry ; in every other respect the work was perfectly 
given. It is too well known to comment further upon. Miss Aus der Ohe is 
a mistress of the keyboard, and for all that J could not altogether admire her 
Beethoven E flat coacerto. Her trills are particularly prominent by means 
of their imperfection. The first and second movements were played with 
brilliancy more modern than classic and the cadenzas for piano in the first 
movement seemed to me to be eminently non-Beethoven. Still her concep- 
tion met with great favor. The last movetnent, marked allegro ma non 
troppo, was taken at amore rapid tempo than | ever before experienced, and 
it lost in stateliness what it gained in brilliancy. Toward the close the 
tympani solo was but poorly given on account of hurried tempo. The per- 
formance was notable for great brilliancy and correctness, but the majesty and 
the imperia! ‘dignity of this greatest of piano concertos was not given us in 
the degree that a Sophie Menter would give it. 

The fair soloist made a beautiful and graceful impression, was recalled 
three times and received some beautiful flowers. By the bye, she performed 
on a gem of a Steinway and not once was its rich sonority overtaxed. The 
Mendelssohn ** Melusine”’ overture did not meet with much acceptance after 
the strains of the concerto, but in the glorious ideas of Richard Wagner—the 
master who has discovered a new continent in sound, and may be named the 
Columbus of the orchestra—the audience fairly delighted. It was like the 
good old days in Leipsic to hear those marvelous “ Leitmotive" floating 
around one once more. If Boston cannot have the later works of the im- 
mortal Richard complete, let her be thankful for some crumbs. To those 
who have repeatedly heard the ** Ring of the Nibelungs”’ such an arrange- 
ment of Richter’s is most enjoyable, but I could see that to many, very 
many, it was Greek. The concert selection was practically a potpourri of 
Leitmotive from ‘* Siegfried,”’ and gave a most succinct bird's-eye view of 
Wagner's methods of composition. 

Hofmann has had three crowded houses this week, and his playing of 
the Weber Concertstiick has certainly surpassed eapectations. In the D 
minor concerto of Mozart the little fellow was not in good form and it was 
hard to make ends meet. His boyship got pretty tired of recalls and once he 
started in a very natural way to run off the stage. He is a fine little fellow. 
I only hope they will not kill him before he is really ripe. 

The first of Mr Carlyle Petersilea's recitals together with Mr, L. C. 
Elson in analytical explanations took place on Wednesday, January 4. The 
event of the evening was Petersilea’s playing of the A minor prelude and 
fugue, Bach-Liszt. It is well known (his reading of it) from the M. T, N. A. 
in New York. Mr. Elson explained that the reason why Bach used so many 
modentes and trills was to prolong the sound upon the then very insuffici- 
ent instruments, He spoke of the contrast between Bach and Mozart (who-e 
sonata in D for two pianos followed), Bach representing intellectuality and 


Mozart emotion. 

He also gave pleasing notes on the nocturne, and spoke of Chopin as beng a 
feminine composer without being effeminate and the first in powers of modu- 
lation among all composers for the piano, Milo Benedict, a most talented 
young man, played gavotte and musette from Eugene d’ Albert's piano suite, 
op. 1, most creditably. These four recitals are admirable for students, and 
although analytical recitals are not an entire novelty by any means, still the 
Boston ‘public has been thought * too away up” to accept of such instruc- 
tion. They take it kindly and evidently like it. I was down in Providence 
the other day and heard our old M. T. N. A. president, genial, warm-hearted 
A. A, Stanley, play on his really fine organ in Grace Church. One of his 
pupils, Miss Maynard, played Bach's F minor fantasia and fugue in first- 
class (highest grade) pupil's form. 

I stood in line, together with bet ween 300 and 350 others, to get tickets for 
the National Opera on Thursday a. M.,and their season is going to bea 
financial success beyond a doubt. I notice, however, at the back.of their 
libretto a most questionable piece of taste—condiments, &c., advertised in 
bright and luscious looking bottles, opposite Franz Liszt and Anton Rubin- 
stein’s letters to Messrs. Steinway. 

Mrs. Carreno plays with the “ Kneisels’’ next week. The ‘* Euterpe” 
concert was postponed this week, for which, | am sure, all that attend were 
sorry. W. WaucGu Lauper. 





Conrad Ansorge’s first piano recital will be given at 





was excellent and interesting and the performance rounded, 
sn:ooth and dignified. Space and time so near to the moment | 
of going to press do not allow us to go into any details and the 
works performed have also been explicitly criticised in these | 





his 
umber of times 

Mr loss 
and was introduced to the audience by President 


bound by masterly, effective playing, and was recalled a 


Ernst art, the celebrated German actor, arrived shortly | 


atter 
Steinway. Possart fairly electrified his delighted listeners with his 


midnight 


masterly recitation of Herwegh’s ‘‘ Der Gang um Mitternacht.”’ 
It was 1 o'clock in the morning when the interesting festivity 


' ce | 


came 


oat 


columns by our esteemed Boston correspondent, all of them hav- 


ing appeared in recent programs of the Hub’s Saturday even- 


ing symphony concerts. The orchestral selections were Men- | 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Melusine” overture, ‘‘ Siegfried Going to Briinhilde’s | 
Rock,” ‘* Morning Dawn” and Siegfried’s *“Rhine Journey” from | 
Wagner's ‘* Nibelungenring ” and Dvorak’s symphony No. 2 in | 
D minor. 

In the Wagner selection the orchestra, as well as Mr. Gericke’s J 





Steinway Hall to-night. The program is interesting and contains 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 109. 

——The New Amphion Academy, Brooklyn. will be 
opened by the National Opera Company on January 27. C. 
Mortimer Wiske is the manager of the new house, which is a 
handsome theatre with a seating capacity of 1,800. 


The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club is : 


Greensboro, N. C., to-day; 10, Raleigh; 11, Henderson; 12, 
Goldsboro; 13, Wilmington ; 14, Columbia, S. C.; 16, Augusta, 





| Ga.: 17, Macon, Ga.; 18, Americus, Ga.; 19, Albany, Ga.; 20, 


Thomasville, Ga., and 2t, Savannah. 
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Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voca! Cul- 
ture. 1427 ‘Park ave., bet. goth & 81st sts., New York 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gzo. OLBY, 23 East sgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BE CKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
174 East 8and Street, New York. 








Accompany- 














MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address a7 Union | Square, New Y ork 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLture. 
Address “THe FLoripa,”’ 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuzr, 
21g East 19th Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony 
Lessons in Ensemble Playi ing. Address 
STEBIN AY HALL, New York 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 


Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 
Square, New York 


CA CA PPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
tor Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Caisse Square, New York 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
tog East ‘> Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving "lace, New York, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh. Pa 














Instruction 





20 East 16th 
a7 Union 


Residence : 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warp, Manager, 
271 East C hicago Ave., 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOF F, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and par 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address aig East 18th Street, New York. 


Chicago, Il. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re 
citais; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


Miss AUGU STE M. FISCHER, 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 








HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Continue their Aunual Sale of House- 
keeping Linens, and respectfally invite 
inspection of an unequaled offering of 
J.N. Riehardson, Sons & Owden’s 
celebrated Linens, consisting of Table 
Cloths (in elegant designs), with Napkins 
to match. Tray Cloths, Doylies, Towels, 
Sheeting and Pillow-case Linens, at a re- 
duction of 25 to 30 per cent, less than these 
high-class goods have heretofore been 
sold; also extraordinary values in Linen 
meg y 90 inches at 65¢., 75¢., 85e., 

, $1.00, $1.10. $1.25 and $1.50 per 
po and Huckaback Towels at $2.00, 
$3.00, $4.00 and $6.75 per doz., together 
with a great variety of other House- 
keeping Goods at the same reductions. 


Jas. McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





Professional Cards. 


Mr VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Sol 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address at7 West 46th Street 


VOGT CONSER VA’ r ORY or MUSIC 


No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 


JOHN BAYER 


Piano Instruction 
rk. 








nade Steinway Hall, New 


HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Hotel Albemarle, Boston 


| Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL. New York 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 
Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $500 per Year. 
Also a limited number of yvounc girls for general 
education. 
German taught and spoken in residence. 
New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), 


Resi- 


Ottawa 


| Can.), Leipzig Brunswick and Berlin references. 


For particulars apply to 
Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Ktrner Strasse 27, I. L., 


Lerezic, GERMANY, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


eG onctsl — 
si8 


CAPITAL MEGHAN Kitt 
aND EXPERIENCE oF 








ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE OQUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME »» SWECTHEAS 








and other valuable intormation, will be sent rree on 
application. 


OF TONE 
SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE 


(GX, SLATER 
cs | /ORK 


AND IN JMENT MANU- 








Germany, BERLIN.  Hatenplatz 4 


BLINDWORTH 


Conservatory of Music. 


THEORY OF MUSIC, 
SINGING AND LANGUAGES 


PIANO, 


Dr. W. LANGHAUS, M. MOSZKOWSKI, TH. 
RUFER, and other Kenowned Masters. 


Prospectus at the Music Stores of ScHirmeR ana 


Scuupertu in New York City ; Ditson and Scumipt 
in Boston. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Hetween Fifth Avenue NEW YORK. | 


Broadwav. 


1. FLABERTY & 60, 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS, 








BOSTON, MASS. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


STER & HUGHES, 


| 225 Tremont Street, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


| 

} 

r § FOXCROFT, ME 
G4 Send and get our Ney 

Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Ont. 
| 


Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 





Cash with Order. 


‘duomjuy ¥/p ce14 


Lowest Trade Price. 
*WIBP107}}0y 10 WIE pse}sMYy 


THE PIANO AUTOMAT, $21.00. 


Sheets of Music, 35 cents each. 


FOR 


CARL MAND. 


COBLENZ O/ RHINE, 


Piano Maker to Her Majesty the Empress of Germany 





SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE, N.Y 








WO CLARINETS 
IN ONE! 


A Wonderful Instrument. 


— FOR SALE BY — 


IA. A. BASSI, 


IMPORTBR OF THE BEST MADE 
| Italian Wood Wind Instruments 
| Agent of MAINO & ORSI, of Milan, 


No. 57 Greene Street, New York, 


Italy), 





BUY THE ta Leese BRADBURY PIANO. 





F, G. SMITH, Sr. 
4 WAREROOMS. 
{| New bo a Fifth Ave. 


| Wane i 
ie etic. no8 Penn Av 
F 484 B'way. 





Over Sava now in use, 


, FG. SMITH, Jr 
wa REROOM®. 
$, Brooklyn $98 Friton Sr 
4 « & 68 Ful on St 
‘ 95 Broadway, ¥. D 
Broadway, E. D. 


3 [. 794-196 F 
=, Philadelphia, 1090 Arch St. |5 


"APH OTOL] puma aay pon sees 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 


FREEBORN 'G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 
Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired bv her and al! 
her friends who see it. It isa remarkably i). pn. 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
im every respect. 

Very truly yours, 


W. K, ROGERS, 


Privatge SECRETARY TO THE PRASIDENT 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 413. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 


Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 820,00 | Nine Months .860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 


Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1888. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG, Ortro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 
BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 

E. L. ROBERTS, Representative 





IMPORTANT! 


> 


VERY person engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of pianos and organs should read with utmost care 


E 


in fact, study—the letter in this number of the paper 
entitled “ Bogus Pianos.” The writer—an attorney of 
high standing in this city—Mr. Gilbert R. Hawes, states 
it as his legal opinion that if the name of the actual 
manufacturer is not on the nameboard of a piano the 
purchaser is a victim of false pretenses. In his letter it 
will also be discovered that the laws of the State of New 
York are explicit on the subject of stencils and trade 
marks, 


tion ol 


and we submit to the trade a careful considera- 
Section 364 of the Penal Code. The 
Steinway & Sons, cited in the article, was a de- 


case of 
Messrs 
cisive victory on British ground, and it will be observed 
that the judge of the court ordered the trade mark that 
was used to be expunged from the trade mark register, 
so that it is now out of existence. 

It will also be seen that our stencil exposé in behalf of 
the legitimate piano and organ trade is gradually reach- 
ing a focus, and that the stencil business is a more dan- 
gerous pursuit than is generally supposed, although its 
nature has been understood by us since we have given 
it that publicity which the importance of the subject 
required, In view of the disclosures in this number of 


rue COURIER, it might not be a bad idea for 


of pianos and organs who are crediting 


MUSICAI 
manulacturers 
firms to a large extent to advise them to close up their 
transactions. This of THE MUSICAL 


is one of the most important numbers we have 


stencil issue 


COURIER 


ever distributed. It should be kept for future reference. 





STENCILS. 


> 


HE following communication is probably intended 
for publication in these columns: 
Rutrtanp, Vt., December 26, 1887 
Editors Musical Courier 
I saw to-day a piano marked “J, Wilson & Co., Boston."’ Is it a stencil 
piano and what grade is it Yours respectfully, 


E. H. Woop, 


on sale in Boston. 


‘E. Wilson 


[Stencil Wilson & Co 
Those that have come under our notice are 
& Co “J, Wilson & Co.” a stencil 
piano,‘for there is no such piano factory. As to the 
it is a low-grade piano 
stencil 


pianos are 


but must also be 


grade there can be no question ; 
which is not worth its warranty, as warranties of 
pianos do not refer in their language or construction to 
Mr. E. H. Wood, the writer of the 


the manufacturer 


above letter, is, we believe, a dealer and can easily stop 
a sale of a stencil piano by referring the would-be pur- 
chaser to this paper for enlightenment on the subject of 
the stencil. We do not publish such letters of inquiry if 
secrecy is desired.— EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 
There is a constant stream of inquiries pouring into 
this office on the subject of stencil goods. We print 
only such as are not made for private purposes. In addi- 
tion to the above the following have just been received: 


SCHRAUDENBACH’S Music Emporium, ' 
Morristown, N. J., January 6, 1888. { 
Editors Musical Courier 
Have the kindness to inform me who are the makers of the * Pittston’ 
organ, and of what grade they are. 
Yours respectfully, te 
An organ stenciled “ Pittston” instru- 
ment made by one of the organ manufactories where 
that class of goods is produced. It is necessarily low 
grade and cannot be warranted. “Green goods” would 
be the proper appellation for organs made of “green” 
lumber, such as these low grade stencil organs are made 
of. “ Pittston” stenciled on an organ means nothing, 
and any person about purchasing an organ should be 
warned against such instruments, as they are called.— 
EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. 
A subscriber in Rochester writes: 


SCHRANDENBACH, 


is a stencil 


Rocuester, N, Y., January 5, 1888. 


Editors Musical Courter ; 

Will you tell me, please, through the columns of the trade depart- 
ment, who makes the Mackie & Co. piano, of this place. It is certainly 
stenciled, but is really a very fair piano. Please don't make my name pub- 
lic. *+* 

It is difficult for us or anyone to say who makes 
a stencil piano unless the instrument can be seen. A 
dealer in stencil pianos can buy various kinds of stencil 
pianos and stencil all of them alike, and thus create the 
impression that all of his stencil stuff is of one grade— 
say a fair grade, such as the piano referred to above 
seems to be. A dealer in stencil pianos may put the 
stencil on the piano himself after receiving the instru- 
ment from the manufacturer, who may not be aware of 
this act. There are dozens of contingencies in the 





stencil business. H.S. Mackie, or H. S. Mackie & Co., 
of Rochester, have long been engaged in selling stencil 
pianos. The purchaser of such a stencil piano is in ig- ' 
norance of its origin. and as far as he or she is con- | 
cerned it may be a low grade vile box, such as the great 
majority of pianos in the stencil line are, and it may be 
of a somewhat better grade, which is rarely the case. 
However, it is a stencil piano and its sale must be dis- 
couraged. Mackie should say who manufactures his 
pianos, and he should state it on his pianos ; he will then 
not run the risk of being charged with selling low grade 
stencil boxes, otherwise known as_ pianos.—EDITORS 
MUSICAL COURIER. 


HOW TO RUN A TRADE PAPER. 








HE following is a copy of a letter sent by Swick, of 
i Paterson, whose business is known as Herlich & 
Co., piano manufacturers, to a Chicago firm : 

ESTEEMED SIR. 

we have shipped to Chicago in Care of ‘‘ Indicator Co.” 
one of our style C. an exact Coppy of a $1,000, Style C. 
Hardman, & we think it would pay you to Call and 
thoroughly test & Examine that Piano & If you would 
like to Buy a lott, we will be pleased to quote you prices. our 
only terms are Spot Cash to one & all. our Piano is Some- 
thing fine, & we can Surprise you in price. 

Respectfully Yours 
HERLICH & Co, 

The letter is in Swick’s handwriting and his orthog- 
raphy and punctuation will be readily recognized by 
the persons who have had their placid lives interrupted 
by Swick’s epistolary excretions. 

The defense of the stencilers by the Chicago /ndcator 
has always seemed to us a natural course of a paper 
whose editors do not understand what the difference is 
between a piano and a pinblock in a piano, and we must 
admit that we have always suspected the /#dzcator 
crowd as a set of men who made their living chiefly by 
selling pianos for the stencil firms. We did not, how- 
ever, suppose that they were actively engaged in the 
piano busifiess themselves. The above letter proves 
that they are the representatives of Swick or Herlich & 
Co., Paterson, and it also discloses the reason for the 
Herlich advertisement in the /ndzcater, The /ndicator 








editors are the personal agents of the Swick piano in the 


West. They keep the instrument at their office and are 
engaged in showing its peculiar merits to the people 
who reside in or visit Chicago. 

What do Hardman, Peck & Co. think of this? What 
benefit accrues from a Hardman advertisement in a 
paper whose editors are Swick agents? How do the 
friends of the /ndicator, the W. W. Kimball Company, 
feel when they consider that the /ndicator editors are 
engaged in arguing with Kimball agents to prove to 
them the advantages of buying and selling the Swick or 
Herlich piano? How about the piano action manufac- 
turers who furnish actions to the legitimate piano manu- 
facturers and who advertise in the /udzcator ? In that 
very /ndicator office the Swick pianos are on sale. 

But that’s the way to run a trade paper in the in- 
terests of the music trade. 





SWICK’S CONCERN. 


_————- 


HE mails last week, as if not sufficiently burdened 
by the usual matter, were conipelled to distribute 
the following circular : 
‘ To whom it may concern.” 

New York, June 13th, 1887. 
This is to certify that I have been associated with John J. Swick for over 
three years, have been constantly with him, have entrusted in his hands 
my entire business, AND GAVE HIM CREDIT WITHOUT ANY SECURITY TO THE 
AMOUNT OF OVER Five THousAND DOLLars ($5,000) for an outside business 
of his own, he has faithfully performed his duties, been faithful in each 
and every respect, Honest, Generous, Kinp ano Gentie. A Thorough 
Business Man, A Friend to all (wHO USE HIM WITH RESPECT,) and I con- 
sider him a gentleman in the highest degree A STRIVING CHRISTIAN, WORTHY 
TRUTHFUL AND RELIABLE. A God-fearing 

Joun A. Wes«r, of Weser Bros. 


OF THE FULLEST CONFIDENCE, 
man. 

The above testimonial was given to me and I have the original in my 
safe, and the above is an exact and true copy, written by John A. Weser 
on June 13th, 1887. The firm of Weser Bros. was at that time composed of 
John A. Weserand George W. Weser. I also refer to Mr. Geo. W. Weser. 
who is now associated with me. The above will explain without further 
Respectfully, 

Joun J. Swick. 


notice. 
December 23d, 1887, 


If John J. Swick such “a striving Christian, 
worthy of the fullest confidence,’’ why does he issue 
such lying circulars as are in our possession? Why 
does he put himself on record as an arch liar and make 
his name a nauseating sign in his nauseating stencil 
racket? If he is a gentleman why does he use the 
death of his partner as an advertising scheme? If he 
were a thorough business man he would see that such 
methods are sure to fail in the long run. Moreover, 
we are of the firm opinion that Mr. Weser, who signed 
the above certificate (if he did sign it), knew that he was 
putting his name to a falsehood. 


is 





R. J. V. STEGER, of Steger & Sauber, Chicago, 
called to see us, and expressed his satisfaction 

with the sales of Sohmer pianos his firm made in 1887, 
the number of which was 127. He and his firm are de- 
lighted with these instruments, of which he expects to 


sell 200 in 1888. 

N answer to inquiries made at this office we may 
I state that C. C. McEwen, the piano manufacturer 
and dealer, at 76 Fifth-ave., isa son of E. H. McEwen 
and is not of age. Transactions made with him are 
therefore legal when done under the laws of this State, 
which specify distinctly how to conduct business and 


othe matters with minors. 

E know of two young men, thoroughly conversant 
W with all the requirements of the piano business, 
who have together $10,000. They want a capitalist with 
$10,000 to join them in starting a piano business in this 
city on a plan entirely different from any of the present 
plans on which the trade here is conducted. The 
scheme is novel, safe and if properly managed will prove 
very profitable. Parties reflecting upon this can get 
particulars by addressing the trade editor of this paper. 








Not Seriously Damaged. 


Krakauer Brotuers, WareRoomS, No. 40 Guest 
New York, January 4, 1888. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
T having been reported that our factories had suffered serious 
damage by the explosion of the Equitable Gas Company buildings, we 
hereby inform ovr agents throughout the country that the damage sustained 
by us has only been to the effect of a few hundred window glasses being 
broken, which damage has been repaired at once, and work.at our factories 


has not been interrupted and goes on as usual, Yours truly, 
KRAKAUER BROTHERS, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 


becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., a. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quali Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 



































ment ot all leading: artists. 











“" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
KRAKAUER BROS 


FREE, 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 


$ . S SS LS > <- : » KRAKA . * 
gers . bw J ide} 
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| § pawn A eS : : 
ws es ) Ss i SS SS MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


Uprights in Latest cade and Beautiful Designs. = a WAREROOMS 
40 Union Square, New York. 


ss be - a Yet FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 
ua) TONE, the MATERIAL used 
a ee eee 1 - Aaa mpaamaneneie and the CARE SAAC | COLE & CON 
Western Warerooms and Offices, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave. Chicago.| [BY vatalogs | | , 
New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. : peer barra evo 


Ap BRATILERORO: 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 
And Importers of 


THE STHRLING CO. FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM, "222 sae* sw ons 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE MANUFACTURE — 
a JAMES BELLAK 


s 
THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. dll I dll lal 1120 Chestnut Street, 
PIA NOS © stucty FINE GRADE AT ; . nem aimenn aie iene 


MEDIUM PRICES. 


Prefer — ee Pianos D EC K E R & SO N a a a? — - 


because they are matchless 


ronvstirst-ciaminstramonts| GVONG, Square and Usright Piano-Fortes, | a vvitiancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 















































for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 


vertising expenses. “TrEAD THEM ALL.” 


PSGIER J, 4 6 FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Ss as OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ec. 


TORE R DURABILITY 7415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ “ow in use, 














Pianos. 

















BOGUS PIANOS. 


Stencil Pianos and the Laws of the 
State of New York. 


IN THE STENCIL. 


DANGER 


COMMUNICATION FROM COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
GILBERT R. HAWES, ESQ. 
Orrice or Gi_eert R. Hawes, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR ar-Law, 
120 Broapway, New York, December 30, 1887. 


‘ 
\ 
To the 

So much has been published concerning the now famous case 
of Francis Bacon v. Thomas Raven et al. (in which I had the 
honor to appear as attorney for the plaintiff) that I am not dis- 
posed to further trespass on your time and space. The subject 
of improper and illegitimate use of trade marks, however, and 


Editors of The Musical Courier: 


the manufacture of ‘‘bogus pianos” is of interest to the entire 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


facture, compound or preparation of such mechanic, manufac- 
turer, druggist or tradesman, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and shall be imprisoned in the 
county jail for a period of not less than six months nor more than 


twelve months, or fined not more than $5,000. 
* * x * * * 


‘* Sec. g. Any person who shall vend or keep for ‘sale any 
goods, merchandise, mixture or preparation, upon which any 
forged or counterfeit stamps, brands, imprints, wrappers, labels or 
trade marks shall be placed or affixed and intended to represent 
the said goods, merchandise, mixture or preparation as the genuine 
goods, merchandise, mixture or preparation of any other person 
or persons, knowing the same to be counterfeit; shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guiliy of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $500 in each case so offending, 
and shall also be liable in a civil action to the person or persons 
whose goods, merchandise, mixture or preparation is counterfeited 
or imitated, or whose stamps, brands, imprints, wrappers, labels 
or trade marks are forged, counterfeited, placed or affixed, for 
all damages such person or persons may or shall sustain by reason 
of any of the acts in this section mentioned, and may be 


* 


restrained or enjoined by any court of competent jurisdiction from 


doing or performing any of the acts above mentioned.” 
x * * ’ * * * 


SEC, 364 ET SEQ. OF PENAL CODE OF NEW YORK, BEING CHAPTER 
676 LAWS 1881. 

“ Sec. 364¢ A person who, in a case where provision for the 

punishment of the offense is not otherwise specially made by 








trade, and an important decision like this should be correctly | 
The letter of defendants’ lawyers which appeared in 
your issue of December 14, under the heading ‘‘ Newby & 


quoted 


Evans’ Position,’’ contains several glaring inaccuracies both as to 
what plaintifi claimed and what the court found. The defend- 


“ 


ants fought this suit bitterly, and were never ‘' willing to give 


plaintiff all he got In fact they expressly refused to consent to 
injunction, although plaintiff offered to waive damages and 


But the plaintiff did get substantially the relief asked for, 


in 
costs 
Vy 
Ordered, adjudged and decreed further, that the defendant 
I homas Kaven be forever restrained and enjoined from assign- 
ing, transferring or setting over to any third party the use of 
the name ‘ Bacon’ or any combination of words in which said 
name appears. 

‘ Ordered, adjudged and decreed further, that the defendants 
Alfred J. Newby and John Evans individually and as comprising 
the firm of Newby & Evans, and their and each of their servants, 
agents, laborers, employés and attorneys, be forever restrained 
and enjoined from using or displaying the name or designation 
of ‘Bacon’ either separately or conjunctively with any word 
or words, letter or letters, or the words ‘successors to Raven & 
& Bacon,’ ‘late Raven & 
sacon,’ or any similar designation or combination of words or 


sacon,’ or ‘formerly Raven or 


letters on the name board of any piano or in any advertisement, 
note head, letter head, bil! head, card, envelope, sign or other- 
wise.’ 


rhe above quotations from the judgment and decree as entered 
are sufficient answer to the loose and misleading statements made 
in said letter. The defendant, Thomas Raven (nephew of the 
original Richard Kaven, now deceased) escaped on a technical- 
Although Newby 


& Evans may have acted “* innocently,” this decision proves that 


ity, having pleaded the Statute of Limitations. 


they had no right to make use of the words ‘‘ Raven, late Raven 
& Bacon” on their pianos, and any violation of the permanent 
injunction contained in this decree will be promptly punished as 
a contempt 


cf court. Raven is also enjoined from transferring 


any such alleged right to third parties, as set forth above. 


I'he plaintiff has won his case and can afford to regard with in- 
difference these puny attempts on the part of the defendants to 
wriggle out through a very small hole, in their efforts to explain 
away their defeat. 

here is also another aspect of this controversy which con- 
cerns the general public. I refer to the criminal prosecution and 
punishment of those who fraudulently imitate or counterteit the 
trade marks or names of the regular dealers and manufacturers. 
lt has been suggested in several quarters that a law should be 
passed by the State of New York providing adequate punishment 
by fine and imprisonment of all persons who place on pianos or 
other articles any name or trade mark other than that of the actual 
manufacturer, A movement of this kind was instituted among 
the piano manufacturers, and I was requested to draft the neces- 
sary bill and have it introduced in the Legislature. 

’n 


the statutes I find that the matter has been 
and that the acts of 1862 and 
1863, together with the Penal Code passed in 1881, provide pun- 


examination of 
already treated very thoroughly, 
ishment for such offenses as misdemeanors. The following ex- 
tracts will sufficiently demonstrate the nature and scope of the ex- 


isting laws on the subject : 


LAWS OF 1562, CHAPTER 306, AS AMENDED IN 1863. 

SECTION I. Any person or persons who shall knowingly and 
willfully forge or counterfeit, or cause to procure to be forged or 
counterfeited, any representation, likeness, similitude, copy or 


imitation of the private stamp, brand, wrapper, label or trade 


mark, usually affixed by any mechanic, manufacturer, druggist, | 
merchant or tradesman, to and upon the goods, wares, merchan- 
dise or preparation of such mechanic, manufacturer, druggist, 
merchant or tradesman, with intent to pass off any work, goods, 
manufacture, compound or preparation to which said forged or 
counnterfeited representation, likeness, similitude, copy or imita- 
tion is affixed or intended to be affixed, as the work, goods, manu- 





statute, with intent to defraud ; 

‘1, Falscly makes or counterfeits a trade mark; or 

**2. Affixes to any article of merchandise a false or counter- 
feit trade mark, knowing the same to be false or counterfeit, 
or the genuine trade mark of another, without the latter’s con- 
sent ; or 

‘* 3, Sells, or keeps or offers for sale, goods to which is,affixed,: 
a false or counterfeit trade mark, or an imitation of a trade‘mark.,, 


or the genuine trade mark of another, without the latter’ con- 


sent ; or 

‘**4. Has in his possession a counterfeit trade mark, knowing ' 
it to be counterfeit, or adie, plate, brand or other thing, for 
the purpose of falsely making or counterfeiting, or causing to be 
counterfeited, a trade. mark, 

“Ts guilty of a misdemeanor. 

‘“* Sec. 365.°-The term articles of merchandise,’ as used in this 
title, signifies any goods, wares, work of art, commodity, com- 
pound, mixture or other preparation or thing which may be law- 
fully kept or offered for-sale. 

** Sec. 366. ‘Phe word * trade mark,’ as used in this article, in- 
cludes any letter; word, device, emblem, figure, seal, stamp, dia- 
gram, brand, wrapper, ticket, label or other mark, lawfully 
adopted by any person, being a mechanic, manufacturer, mer- 
chant, druggist or tragesman, and usually affixed by him to an 
article of merchandise, to denote that the same is or has been im- 
ported, manufactured, produced, sold, compounded, bottled, 
packed or otherwise prepared for sale by him; and also a signa- 
ture or mark, used or commonly placed by a painter, sculptor or 
other artist upon a painting, drawing, engraving, statue or other 
work of art, to indicate that the same was designed or executed by 
him. 

“*SEc. 367. A trade mark is deemed to be affixed to an article of 
merchandise, within the meaning of this title, when it is placed in 
any manner in or upon either 

** 1, The article itself ; or, 

‘2, A box, bale, barrel, bottle, case, cask or other package or 
vessel, or a cover, wrapper, stopper, brand, label or any other 
thing, in, by, or with which the goods are packed, inclosed, or 
otherwise prepared for sale. 

‘* Sec. 368. An imitation of a trade mark within the meaning 
of this title is deemed to be a counterfeit trade mark when it so 
far resembles a genuine trade mark as to be likely to induce the 
belief that it is genuine.” 

As a fitting corollary to the above it will be quite appropriate 
to state here that the Parliament of Great Britain has just passed 
a similar act (August, 1887), known as the “ Merchandise Marks 
Act,” identical in many respects with the act of 1862 and penal 
code of New York, heretofore cited. 

It may interest your readers also to know that my clients, the 
celebrated house of Steinway & Sons, of New York and Lon- 
don, have just won a notable victory in England over several base 
imitators of their nameand trade mark. Preliminary injunctions 
have already been obtained by them against several parties sten- 
ciling their pianos with the fictitious names of ‘* Steinberg;” 
** Steinmayer,” and in the case of the fictitious word ‘‘ Steinhard”’ 
the fina/ judgment of the English High Court of Justice is shown 
by the following official announcement : 

N the HIGH COURT of JUSTICE, CHANCERY DIVIS- 

ION.— Between STEINWAY & SONS, of London and New York, 
and HENSHAW & LOEBELL, Limited, of Manchester.—Notice is here- 
by Given, that on the 25th day of November, 1887, Mr. Justice North 
ordered that the DEFENDANTS, their Servants and Agents should be 
PERPETUALLY RESTRAINED from infringing the Plaintiffs’ registered 
Trade Marks, Nos. 45,607 and 46,212, or either of them, and also from offer 
ing for sale, selling or otherwise disposing of pianofortes bearing the word 
“ Steinhard.”” On the same date Mr. Justice North, on the application of 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, ordered that the register of Trade Marks should 
be rectified by expunging therefrom Trade Mark No. 39,693, registered in 
Class 9, by the said Messrs. Henshaw & Loebell, of which Messrs. Henshaw 
& Loebell, Limited, were then the proprietors. 

Communications in respect of any other infringements of their Trade 
Mark rights should be addressed to the Plaintiffs, or to the 

TRADE MARK PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
1 Castle-st., Holborn, London. 





will vigorously prosecute all infringers of their name and trade 
marks, both in this country and abroad. It is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to me to be professionally associated with such high-minded 
gentlemen in the capacity of counsel, and it will afford me much 
pleasure to lend what aid I can in the good work of breaking up 
the manufacture of ‘* bogus pianos ” and the illegitimate traffic 
therein in this country. 

Tue MusicaL Courier has exposed many of these fellows, 
and if other reputable piano makers will follow the example of 
Steinway & Sons and Francis Bacon much can be accomplished. 
A few convictions, followed by fine and imprisonment, will effectu- 
ally stop all such dishonest and illegal practices. A person buy- 
ing a piano naturally supposes, and has a right to suppose, that 
the name on the nameboard is that of the actual manufac- 
turer. If it is not he is a victim of false pretenses. Hence the 
term ‘‘ bogus pianos.” These pianos are advertised and sold as 
remarkably cheap. To be sure they cost less than a genuine 
instrument can be sold for, but in the end they prove very dear to 
the purchaser, as they are of inferior workmanship and made of 
poor materials hastily put together, so that in a short time the 
piano is practically worthless. Expert evidence to this effect was 
given in the Bacon-Raven suit. This kind of business seriously 
injures the Jegitimate trade as well as the manufacturers whose 
names are imitated on inferior instruments to make them sell. 
The success of Steinway in England and Bacon in New York 
will undoubtedly be of general benefit, and teach a salutary lesson 
to-those who wilfdlly or thoughtlessly trade upon the names and 
reputations of rival firms who have fairly earned their success by 
honesty, industry and enterprise. Qiupa/mam meruit, ferat. 

; Gitpert R. Hawes. 


From the AZolian Organ and Music 
Company. 


tBditors of the Musical Courier - 


} N Ftewnd's Mfusie and Drama, of December 24, 


' are Sorne editorial remarks, mixed with extracts from Apple- 


‘ton's Annual Cyclopzedia, affecting the Aolian Organ and Music 


Company, and they are followed by a mild intimation from Mr. 
M. Gally to the effect that he will defend any one of his patrons 
who may be prosecuted for infringement of a patent owned by 
the above named company, ‘‘ upon due notice of such suit, and 
a full opportunity to me (Gally) to defend the same.”” If the edi- 
tor of A/usic and Drama had taken the trouble to visit some of 
our great public libraries where he could have examined the 
original descriptions of the instruments he cites, instead of quot- 
ing from Appleton’s, his opinion would probably have been quali- 
fied. And as to the wonderful instrument described as invented 
and made by Mr. Gally, in 1879, we shall be amply prepared 
when the issue comes to show that neither in action nor movement 
of the paper sheet did it embody a single feature of our patent. 
His description of it is but a cypher to some of the wonderful in- 
ventions and feats in inventions in musical instruments said 
Gally has confidentially admitted to us he has bestowed upon a 
thankless world ; his description of them would have made the 
ghost of Munchausen turn pale with envy. 
It may be a great comfort to any parties (if any there be) pur; 
chasing his instruments to feel that so doughty a champion 
stands ready to defend them, but we trust they will note the 
qualification of the promise, ‘' Due notice and full opportunity.” 
They may possibly find when they apply for the promised aid an 
excuse equivalent to that of the Irishman, who, when challenged 
to fight, declined for the reason that the call was ‘‘Come out, 
McCarty,” instead of ‘* McCarty, come out.” 
Mr. Gally, as usual, misquotes our notice to the trade, making 
his own promise vague and indefinite. -We did not threaten to 
sue any dealer selling any combination organ, but we clearly de- 
scribed and promised to pursue infringers of the rights there set 
forth, and that promise we shall keep. As the shortest way of 
settling the validity of our patent, with fairness to the trade, we 
propose to him (Gally) to give us an admission and statement of 
the sale of a combination organ by himself, which embodies the 
features or any of them (for which he has not got our license) set 
forth in our patent as published in the Music Trade Review of 
December 3, with name of party to whom it was sold, and we 
promise that within thirty days thereafter he will be served with 
the necessary papers in a suit in the United States Court, which 
will be pushed to a conclusion on our side with all possible speed, 
At the same time, in justice to the trade, we may say, a patent 
suit is both troublesome and expensive to those who have nothing 
to gain by it. A bond for $10,000, in addition to the very quali- 
fied promise of the learned gentleman, may not in the future 
prove a useless ornament, for it would be no new thing with us 
to find Mr. Gally, when compelled to face a suit he knows to be 
indefensible, quietly come up and make the best terms possible 
for himself. Truly yours, 
THE ASOLIAN ORGAN AND Music COMPANY, 

831 Broadway. 


N PURSUANCE OF AN ORDER OF HON, DANIEL G. ROL- 

lins, Surrogate of the County of New York, notice is hereby given to 
all persons having claims against Hilborne L. Roosevelt, late of the city of 
New York, deceased, to present the same with vouchers thereof to the sub- 
sériber, at his place of transacting business, No. 32 Pine-st., in the city of 


‘New York, on or before the 28th day of February next. 


Dated New York, the 16th day of August, 1887. 
ALFRED ROOSEVELT. 
Jongs & Rooskve rt, Executor. 
Attorneys for Executor, 120 Broadway, New York, 
—Another proof that it always pay to advertise comes from Ontario County 
in this State, A music teacher had her business card printed in one of the 
county papers. It was seen by a former Jover out West, and he hunted her 





The Messrs. Steinway & Sons do not propose to stop here, but 





UP geen his absence of twenty years and more, and they were married. 
—Sunbeam, 
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RELIABLE CARPENTER ORG 


WS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


erA NW O 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parior use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GH®. . BEDE 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, | CHICAGO, Ill. 


er SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS 

















” DROMINEPT ARTISTS” 
j aoe Firm for 


oe Aristic Reparing 
“Far information & Price List address 


( “JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 


LIN MAKERS. | 
é IMPORTERS TF BOWS ELEBANT CASES.B ALAN STRINGS 
New York. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


-—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORBKBIGN «MUSIC, 


re,”” and all Standard Editions. 
** Rohlifing.”’ 




















Including Edition ‘ Peters,” ‘*‘ And 
Publishers’ ~ Edition 


@@ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Se ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Upright 


ana square LA NOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. ! 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern aor ts respectfully solicited | 
Ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 ant 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 








WAREROOMS : 


| 
| 
146 FIFTH AVENUE. | 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF - 


=>... GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


a STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Il. 





It stands at the Head. 
New Styles always 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Taz WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 


His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


ie GREATEST SUCCESS | PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


(Not competing.) 
} LONDON 


AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885 


LONDON, 18 


NEW YORK, 1853. 


~~ 


ha E, 1883-1884. 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 188s. 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Nors.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of asimilar name. 


roe RE 


RIS, 864 1870, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


Wherever Exhibited. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano’ Manufacturers. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


— AND -- 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


C.A.SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— Or — 











Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: | 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street | 
CEICAGO. 
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CHICAGO. 


-——_ 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





148 STATE-ST., 
CuicaGo, January 7, 1888. 


MMEDIATELY after January 1 there is usually a 
lull in business, and Chicago has been no exception to the rule 
therefore the items which would prove interesting to the 


CuicaGco Orrick Musicar or og 


[ 


this year ; 


trade are scarce. 

Messrs. S. Brainard’s Sons have just gotten out a large octavo 
volume of six hundred and odd pages containing the war songs 
of the North and South, such as ‘ Dixie,” ‘John Brown's 
Body,”” &c. The book also contains good portraits and short 
biographies of such of the composers as were noted, for instance, 
John Howard Payne, Francis Scott Key and others. The book 
is handsomely gotten up and will be sold exclusively by subscrip- 
tion. 

Messrs. Haley & Canon, a new firm who recently started in 
business in Laramie, Wy. Ter., are reported to have been closed 
out under a chattel mortgage. Subsequent information leads us 
to believe that the mortgage was given by Mr. Canon on a small 
stock of musical merchandise, and that any indebtedness incurred 
by Mr. Haley will be liquidated in full. 

Mr. Carl Tragener, with Messrs. Story & Clark, was married 
week. And while speaking of Story & Clark we can an- 
nounce an increase in their business last year of at least 16 per 
and all done on a much more satisfactory basis than ever 

They are also producing a new style of organ, contain- 
ing two banks of keys (without pedals), which will certainly be 
Mr, E. H. Story has just gone to California, where he 


last 


cent 


before 


popular 
will remain for the winter. 

Messrs. C, A. Smith & Co. say they have increased not less 
than 100 per cent. and are now locking out for a larger plant to 


enable them to do the same this year. 
[he names of manufacturers who do not make squares, which 
can be added to your list, in this neighborhood are the A. B. 


Chase Company, Messrs. William H. Bush & Co. and Mr. C. A. 
Gerold 
Mr 
Md 
for five new church organs. 

A small fire in the Chicago Cottage Organ Factory did dam- 
age to a limited amount a day or so since. 


M 
has recently been in town. 


P. Moller, the organ manufacturer, of Hagerstown, 
He reports contracts on hand 


By mutual consent Mr. William Thompson retires from the 
the E. T. Root & Sons Music Company from Janu- 
1888, and will go to California to join his son, who is 


firm of 
ary I, 
in the land business in either San Diego or Los Angeles. 

Mr. Charles Sisson has been home during the holidays and 
gives us the assurance that the Farrand & Votey Organ Company 
have never done as much business as they are now doing; as 
fast as they increase their facilities just so fast comes the in- 
Their business for 1887 was 50 per cent. 
that of 1886. Mr, Sisson starts to-morrow for a 
month's trip through the West with the new styles, new cata- 


crease in the demand. 
in advance of 
logues, &c., recently gotten up by the Farrand & Votey Organ 
( ompany 





Musical Merchandise. 

T George Gemiinder, Jr.'s, studio, 27 Union-sq., 
A we find, besides George Washington's violin (an old Ger- 
man instrument of nice appearance and great tone merits, which 
daily attracts a crowd of visitors), a most beautiful Antonius 
Even doubters of its genuineness, to whom, how- 
ever, we do not belong, cannot but express pleasure at its magni- 
ficent workmanship and its tone. The violin is of the grand 
pattern, and belongs to the best period of Stradivarius’ labor, 
Admirers of Cremona violins should lose no time 


Stradivarius. 


made in 1717, 
to see this perfect specimen. 

With especial satisfaction we state that the violins of the great 
George Gemiinder, of Astoria, will in the future always be on 


exhibition and for sale at young Gemtinder’s, and in easy reach 
of connoisseurs and artists. 

Mr. Hermann Sonntag, 12 Park-pl., reports excellent trade ; 
the total in 1887 increased nearly 25 per cent. This firm is 
having a big run on the chamois violin strings, of which about 
g,000 bundles were sold during the last year. 


Messrs. John Friedrich & Brother, Cooper Institute, have re- 
first catalogue, which contains a short review 
The success which this firm have had during 
the few years of their existence (established 1884) is no surprise 


cently issued their 


of their business. 


to all who know these intelligent and enterprising young men. 
heir Christmas trade surpassed by far their expectations. 
Mr. H. R. Knopf, 92 Third-ave., lately returned from Europe, 


having been on an extensive search for Cremona violins. Good 
luck accompanied him and he came back with a valuable collec- 
tion of rare instruments ; a Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu is the 
main treasure and worth the money ($2,500) he asks for it. 

Mr. Henry Eisele, manufacturer of drums, 211 Grand-st., is 
well pleased with last year’s busi The ing season is more 
promising still, as experience has shown that Presidential election 
years are perhaps the best stimulus for the trade in certain musi- 
cal instruments, at least Mr. Eisele’s books show that his trade 
in such years amounted tothe double of that of the preceding 
years. 

Messrs. Hartmann Brothers & Reinhard, 225 Bowery, are not 
oversatisfied with the retail business in general musical merchan- 
dise, as there was no progress during the last years. This fact is 
probably owing to the location of their retail store on the Bowery 
and therefore the firm is contemplating a change. Their success 
in the manufacturing department, however, is a decided one. 
From year to year the instruments of their own make, espe- 
cially zithers and mandolins, find a larger market. The best 
and most valuable instruments are sold to the far West, mainly to 
Colorado and California. 

The American people are nowadays aware of the fact that even 
the best imported zithers cannot stand the climate of this country, 
and therefore they prefer to pay comparatively high prices for re- 
liable instruments of American make. 

Messrs. G. L. Penzel & Brother, 354 Bowery, have done a 
most satisfactory business. Their factory is working to its ut- 
most capacity, and their general importations exceed those of 
1886 more than 20 per cent 


Trade Notes. 
—Mr. Alexander Steinert, of M. Steinert & Sons, Boston, was 
in Chicago last week. 
—R. W. Cross, formerly of Chicago, is now a salesman with 
Kroeger & Sons, of this city. 
—Emil Wulschener, of Indianapolis, has the agency of the 
Steinway piano from M. Steinert & Sons, Cincinnati. 








—A first-class retail piano salesman would accept a position 
with a firm that sells first-class pianos. Address this office. 

—Mr. Orrin A. Kimball and Mr. Fred. Powers, of the Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston, were in town Saturday and Monday. 

—We notice in the Richmond Staats-Gazette (German) a card 
of thanks to the musical public, issued by Manly B. Ramos & Co. 

—The suburban residence of Ludlow Barker, of Hartford, 
Conn., a piano dealer, was damaged $2.000 by fire on Saturday. 
Insured. 

—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, recently received a handsome 
present in the shape of a French clock in silver and bronze from 
his employés. 

—Mr. Wm. Munroe is no longer connected with the Vocalion 
Organ Company, and may take up his residence in a Western 
city in an organ enterprise. 

—A cablegram last Wednesday from Paris stated that the Erard 
piano factory in that city was on fire and that 1,500 pianos were 
in danger of being consumed. 

—Mr. Lucien Wulsin, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, 
called at the office of THE MUSICAL CourRIER last Saturday. He 
returned to Cincinnati on the same day. 

—The trade of Malcolm Love & Co., manufacturers of the 
Waterloo organs, Waterloo, N. Y., was one-third larger in 1887 
than in 1886. The firm has large orders booked for England and 
Japan. 

—J. F. Huner, piano manufacturer, sold his business some 
time ago to his wife and she lately sold it to her father. This is 
another institution with which Jack Haynes, the pet of the music 
trade papers, has been connected. 

—Experienced piano polisher, who understands repairing wood- 
work and is a first-class collector, desires situation in a piano 
store. Six years’ reference from last employers. Address 
WILLIAM Cassipy, care of Lee & Walker, 1111 Chestnut-st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—At the annual election of the Celluloid Piano Key Company, 
last Friday, the following officers were elected: President, 
Henry Behning, Sr.; vice-president, Cord Plump; treasurer, 
Henry Morgenthau; secretary, John Fischer, and manager, 
Henry Behning, Jr. 

—An article in the Leipsic musical journal, the Chorgesang, of 
December 15, says that the pianos of L. Neufeld, the Berlin 
piano manufacturer, are now as much in use in concerts in that 
city as those of Bechstein, the Berlin piano manufacturer. This 
shows that Neufeld must be a piano manufacturer who not only 
knows how to make a meritorious instrument, but that he is pos- 





sessed of great energy. 


—Among patents recently granted the following are of interest : 
To J. McTammany, for an automatic musical in- 


a ee ee Peery Prey «+. +0No. 374,616 
E. S. Votey, for an organ reed ...........-- o> sNO. $74,722 
Votey & Courville, for an organ reed. ..........N0. 374,722 


S. J. Talbot, for musical instrument...........No. 375,224 
E. Q. Norton, for upright piano action......... No. 375.327 
F. E. H. Goodenow, for piano tuning pin......No. 375,150 


—Mr. Hawkins, manager of the Smith American Organ and 
Piano Company’s London branch, is expected in this country, 
Mr. Merrill is in charge of the London branch. 


A Sensation in Business Circizs.—A grand combination has been 
formed in Des Moines, and a surprising one at that, in fact one that speaks 
success from the word go, as they are both men of long practical experience 
in their line, which is a musical one. It is a home institution and we are glad 
to chronicle it. The combination is formed of gentlemen, both of whom are 
well known to all of our citizens, as they have been among us for years. The 
firm of whom we speak is composed of Messrs. I. N. Rice and C. Hinze, and 
now that they have joined hands they will prove formidable adversaries in 
their line of business. They will carry a large stock, and their combined line 
of instruments will not be equaled in the West, nor will there be found a more 
energetic, go ahead or competent firm anywhere in the country, Mr. Rice 
has been for the past eleven years actively ged in the b in this 
city, and Mr. Hinze comes back from Kansas City to his first love, after push- 
ing the Knabe piano there for several months, They have an extended ac- 
quaintance and they are both always making friends and are bound todo 
business, They will’ be found at the old stand, 314 Fifth-st., ready to greet 
old friends and new alike.—7he Jowa State Register, Des Moines, Ia. 

—The piano and organ dealers in this city agree in saying that their busi- 
ness is steadily on the i , and is b ing larger from year to year. 
During the past year the advancement made in musical culture in this vicin- 
ity has resulted in a demand for the higher grades of pianos, there being no 
difficulty of disposing of high-priced instruments. As usual, the Steinways 
still lead the trade and are looked upon by the majority of musicians as the 
most perfect instruments. The demand for the Chickering, Weber, Gabler 
and other good pianos is also large, while in the cheaper grade of instrument 
the trade has been fairly good. The importation of German instruments, an 
experiment tried a few years ago, has resulted in a good trade, quite a num- 
ber of these excellent instruments having been sold. The trade in second- 
hand pianos has been very large during the past year, so much so that many 
dealers have found the demand exceed the supply. Organs have sold well, 
especially the reed organ, of which a large number have been sold in the 
country towns,—Previdence Journal, 








£, Nick 


—Subscriptions to stock for a factory for the ture of the N 
piano, previously described in these columns, are being solicited. The 
scheme is receiving promising encouragement and a company will probably 
be organized within a few days. The capital stock will b $40,000. Among 
the buildings which have been considered as suitable for the purpose is that 
on Front. st. recently occupied by the Thayer & Judd Manufacturing Com- 
pany.—New Bedford Mercury. 











Fighting for a Piano. 


ONSTABLE ED. MURPHY, says the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of \ast Friday, had a peculiar writ of replevin to serve this 
morning and served it under peculiar circumstances. The writ had been 
granted by Justice Kane, and the circumstances which led up to its granting 
were about as follews: Some time ago G, W. Clemens, the well-known col- 
ored piano artist, rented a piano fromthe Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company and had it removed to his house, at No, 818 North Twelfth-st. 
Clemens has attracted some attention in his line, owing to the fact that he 
is blind, and he was quite in love with the instrument. So much so, in fact, 
that he refused to return it to Messrs, French & Co. when they sent for it. 
The company naturally turned to the law for protection, which they got in 
the shape of the writ. 
This was turned over to Constable Murphy for execution, and assisted by 
a deputy he betook himself to the house of the phenomenal musician at the 
number indicated above. When the constables arrived they found that the 
artist and his wife were ready for them and that they were treading on dan- 
gerous ground. To successive and vigorous knocks the only responses made 
by Mr. and Mrs, Clemens were threats that if the constables dared to put 
their feet inside the door they would be dealt with Harshly. These threats 
did not have the desired effect, however, and the constables forced in the 
door, which had been locked and bolted by the people on the inside. When 
he got inside the house Murphy saw Mrs. Clemens was brandishing a re- 
volver in a decidedly unpleasant manner and dangerously close to his nose. 
By a little strategy, however, the constable succeeded in getting possession 
of the weapon. He extracted the balls from the chambers of the revolver, 
which he returned empty to its owner. A force of men were then intro- 
duced on the scene, the piano was removed to a wagon which stood ready 
on the street and conveyed to the store of the company. 








Assignment— Insolvency— Preference. 


NDER the Illinois statute relating to voluntary assign- 
ments, according to a recent decision of the Appellate Court for the 
First District, a debtor, though contemplating insolvency or actually in- 
solvent, may lawfully prefer a creditor, such preference being forbidden 
only when it is made at such time and under such circumstances as to be- 
come, in legal contemplation, a part of the assignment itself. In the matter 
of Geohegan et al., reported in the Chicago Lega/ News, the court said: It 
is only such preferences as are made after the debtor has determined to exe- 
cute a general assignment of his property for the benefit of his creditors that 
are illegal and void. Unlike the Bankrupt act also, our statute makes no at- 
tempt to regulate the conduct of the creditor. His acts, whatever they may 
be, done with a view of ing a pref , and his k ledge of the in- 
solvency of his debtor, or of his intention to make an assignment, or of his 
being actually engaged in the execution of such instrument, cannot deprive 
him of his preference if he in fact succeeds in obtaining one. He may choose 
his own time for entering up his judgment, and if he succeeds in perfecting 
his lien before the assignment becomes operative his legal priority is estab- 
lished.—Bradstreet’s. 














AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


ORCHESTRAL, UPRIGHT 
AND SQUARE GRAND 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
ENOE SOLICITED. 


PIANOS 


Warerooms and. Factories, 261 E. 83d and 406 & 408 E. 30th Street, NEW YORK 





Handsome in Design, Solid in Construction, 
Brilliant in Tone, Magnificent in 
Touch, Beautifal in Finish. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
aud UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—s4 NEW YORK +— 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


| Nos. 402, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON ~ 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








Oe a 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » i A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
ia —o 








>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, => 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


No. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO. PIANOS.- 


GRAND, = and UPRIGHT, 


gt tg oe sey ee eheri Bendel, Stra 


. Heilbre 
estes 3. 


ye Pau 4 dee 


aioe 


WAREROOMS 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


State and Jackson Streets. Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, addres 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0., 


WATERLOO, N. Y¥. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW LToRE. 





IVERSPOND 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS : 
181 &@ 182 Trement Street, Bosten. 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





‘= WEBER = 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.+ 


BRANCH: Weber Music Hall Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 
MANUFACTORIES: BT 
121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK.> 
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GUITARS wm wai 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dz GON], | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 









KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, NV. Y. 


Ke ANICH 


‘B 
Grand. Square and Upright 


AGH 
IPITANOS.?> 


Received Highest Award at the United Stater 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


READING, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World, 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


MASS. 








ESTABLISHED 1552. 


PAMERICAN nnn 


OR GAN & P/AN 0 Co, is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 


BOSTON " MASS. Kevs. Action, Wires. Knobs. &c 


NABE 


“Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty Fe and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 


A spony made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 








y 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 








C. N. STIMPSON, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 








THE 


McLWEN PIANO. 


C. C. McEWEN, 


Manufacturer. 








Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
Wor'd’s Expo- 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam and 
Antwerp. 


Wareroom: 76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Factory; 218 WEST 37rn STREET, 











NEW YORK. 


Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, (885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


) UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—#*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER *— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 






hg , | 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
fp WAREROOMS: t i988 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
~ 5 ne NEW YORK. 


MANN & CO.. 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


Uprights Grand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 


J 





Endorsed by Reinecke, Staventagen, Scharwenka. Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE A. B. CHASE GD, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 





SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 

DURABILITY. 


i] For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 
—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIPE 4» REED ORGANS oF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND. CONCERT ORGANS. 












DAR 


Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. == = 


W. H. BUSH & CO., 


ed 


Fr. CONNOR, 








i “/PIANOS. 
A & id Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
N R NEW YORE. 

© iS Ss mente date, Wetton Sr amen — 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WanTEp. CHICAGO ILL. 


N, B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 








THE MUSICAL 


PACKARD ORGAN. 


COURIER. 31 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN 0., 


Toe 





~~2 IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 


FOR1I WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








— 


BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility 

——j—— 





GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE 


2PPXIA MNOS. 


te 
LITTLE GIANT 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small oe 


THE 


AND UPRIGHT 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR Lapsust 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth bt ae Cathedral, * vy... 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

ym 43 St. Paul’s h.. 
N. Y. en Avenue Pres. 
Ch., ; Brooklyn Tab 


. h, | that ours will excel any other. 














WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 


AUBURN, IN. X¥. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


Upright and Square 


ePrA TOs. 


Factory ‘and Warerooms, 338 and 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


340 East 3ist Si 3ist Street, New York. 





ZEITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,« 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 








INION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over ver $3, 000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 Guinan 8t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 





R. W. TANNER & SON, 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Nickel-Plati: 
Malleable Iron Castings. 


Patented. 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o, 

, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Il kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand 





- STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





cram 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. GATALOSTE, &c., FREE, 


® MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. ey 
CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 





Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianist: 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
| E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 
@ and 37, 39, 41, 432 40 Winth Avence, NEW YORK. 





The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON » Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, © SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES, 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square 


? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 458. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIBST STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 

















Se 


STEINWAY M sical: Codriér. 


Crand, Square and Upright THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
Pp if A N () S DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MUSIC! 
eS 


NO OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 























Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE waneRooms, srawway nau|INI IN Pits YRAR. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


— ABOUT BEGINNING ITS — 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. wae > aqeee oe 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, BLUMENBERG & FLOER SHEIM : 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— 24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 









Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—534 Street, New York City. Editors and Proprietors, 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. OFFICES: 25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 











QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST | WORKMANSHIP. 


C.C. BRICCS & Co. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. | 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. | 



























Vienna, 1873. 








SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZI6, N. Y. 











=e cameramen 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: = = — . c ; , : 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. ae. ie ere : >: ee pr aays) eB 
cea eal 

ee Ee eee 
PIANO2ORGAN ee MATERIA LS, 


FELT r & ‘& SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE,N YG : Yo 


122 BAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NHWw YORK. 











s . UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R.M BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


apr Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 





ex = JAMES M.STARR& CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
3 WEST 14th ST. 


oe iy | STA PEAS 


Offer to ,the Trade a PIANO Saceess of trial and consideration. 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















